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The new town of Shihchuanho, 




China Reconstructs Correspondents 


L AST January we left southern 
Sinkiang for Ari, at the 
western tip of the immense 
Chinghai-Tibet Plateau. Travelling 
by truck we wound along the 
Sinkiang-Tibet Highway between 
cliffs and snowcapped mountains. 
Ari, the highest plateau on “the 
roof of the world”, averages over 
5,000 meters above sea level. Lying 
between the Karakoram Moun¬ 
tains and the Himalayas, this area 
was once completely isolated from 
the outer world. The only way in 
was riding yaks over mountain 
paths, a two- or three-month trip 
from either Lhasa or Sinkiang. 

After the peaceful liberation of 
Tibet in 1951, the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army organized regular camel 
caravans between Ari and Sin¬ 
kiang, bringing consumer goods for 
the local Tibetans. However rough 
and rocky the mountain trails, 


Sheared wool. 
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Militiamen on patrol 


A herd of horses on the pasturcland. 














however formidable the hundred 
or more glaciers and ice-bound 
peaks, the bells of the camel trains 
could be heard the year round. 


This situation, too, yielded to 
change. In 1956 thousands of men 
from the People’s Liberation 
Army, Han technicians and Uighur 
and Tibetan laborers entered the 
Karakoram Mountains to build the 
Sinkiang-Tibet Highway. In less 
than two years their work was 
finished. Later on highways were 
extended into all seven counties on 
the Ari plateau. 


New Town 


Our truck came down the 
southern slope of the Karakoram 
Mountains to reach Shihchuanho, 
seat of the Ari Administrative 
Area. At 4,300 meters above sea 
level, the place was once nothing 
but a wasteland overgrown with 








tamarisk. After the highway came 
through construction materials and 
machinery were brought in from 
Sinkiang and other parts of China. 
Two years later there was a small 
thermal power station, a farm 
machinery plant, a tannery, a 
transport station and rows of 
brick-and-tile houses. Since then 
a department store, bookstore, 
hospital, bank, cinema and post 
office have been added, turning 
Shihchuanho into a bustling town. 

In the department store we 
found many kinds of consumer 
goods from Peking, Shanghai 
and Tientsin — clocks, transistor 
radios, brick tea, wristwatches, 
sewing machines and a wide 
variety of silks and other fabrics. 
There are leather boots and other 
garments made to Tibetan require¬ 
ments. Before liberation whatever 
consumer goods the local people 
bought could be obtained only 
through barter with merchants 
from outside the area, who ex¬ 
ploited them outrageously. For 
one kilogram of the lowest quality 
tea they had to give 15 kg. of raw 
wool. Now in the state store peo¬ 
ple can buy 1 kg. of quality tea 
for the value of 3 kg. of wool. 
In the past there were no stores 
at all on the Ari plateau. Today 
there is at least one department 
store in every county seat, and the 
peasants and herdsmen are also 
served by many supply and 
marketing stations which have 
been set up throughout the vast 
area. 

The Shihchuanho farm machin¬ 
ery plant is equipped with more 
than a dozen lathes, generators, 
drill presses and planers. In 1971 
it repaired 250 trucks and pro¬ 
duced large quantities of 21 kinds 
of horse-drawn farm implements 
and hand tools. It also makes gears 
in its small foundry. To appreciate 
the significance of these produc¬ 
tion figures, one must see them 
against the background of pre¬ 
liberation days when striking flint 
was the common way of making 
fire, sewing was done with needles 
of bone and there was not even one 
handicraft workshop in the entire 
area. Today towns like this with 
small industries are growing up in 
every county on the Ari plateau. 


There are also two coal mines and 
seven thermal power stations. 

Former serfs are becoming Ari’s 
first generation of Tibetan work¬ 
ers. One of them is Dochhung 
who works at the Shihchuanho 
farm machinery plant. Trained 
and helped by Han technicians 
who came from factories outside 
the area, he has become a skilled 
machine repairman as well as an 
“old hand” at forging. As head of 
the plant’s forging section he has 
taught a number of apprentices. 
With them he often tours the near¬ 
by communes training blacksmiths 
and helping set up handicraft 
metalworking shops. 


Freedo 


II 


and Grain 


We travelled through the vil¬ 
lages and pasturelands. It is late 
in May before spring finally comes 
to Ari. The rivers thaw, the 
yaks and sheep graze on the snow¬ 
capped slopes and the valleys are 
green with the shoots of chingko 
(highland barley). Before, crop¬ 
raising was carried on here on only 
about one percent of the land. The 
main occupation was herding. The 
people obtained grain through 
barter. Flocks of sheep or yaks 
laden with salt from the highland 
lakes would be driven on a two- 
month trek hundreds of kilometers 
across mountains and streams to 
be bartered for grain at fairs held 
near the border. 

Under the system of feudal 
serfdom that prevailed in the area, 
everything belonged to the mano¬ 
rial lords, land, sheep, yaks, tools — 
and serfs. The serfs had no per¬ 
sonal freedom. Serfowners could 
curse, beat, torture, sell or kill 
them at will. The only tools the 
serfs had to work with were 
wooden or stone plows and the 
galu, a small triangular hoe. 

The democratic reform carried 
out in Tibet in 1959 thoroughly 
smashed the 1,000-year-old serf 
system. The emancipated serfs 
were resolute in taking the social¬ 
ist collective road Chairman Mao 
had pointed out. In the 13 years 
since then more than 100 people’s 
communes with socialist collective 
ownership have been set up in the 


area. Gone are the days of the 
stone plow. The communes have 
bought various new-type farm 
implements, and some even have 
tractors. 

Before the people’s communes 
came into being a large amount of 
grain had to be brought in from 
other provinces every year. To 
transport it, the state paid four 
times what it was actually sold 
for at Ari. Knowing this, the 
peasants and herdsmen of Ari 
made up their minds to use their 
collective strength to grow grain. 

On this high cold plateau there 
is no time of the year that can be 
absolutely guaranteed frost-free. 
Farming had been considered im¬ 
possible on most of the plateau. 
The commune members tried hard 
to turn their unfavorable condi¬ 
tions into favorable ones. Digging 
irrigation ditches to bring water 
from rivers to their fields, they 
carried on repeated experiments 
in planting chingko over large 
areas. They cultivated improved 
cold-resistant strains of chingko 
that could ripen within the 80-90- 
day growing season on the plateau. 
In order to thaw the rivers sooner 
and secure water for earlier sow¬ 
ing, the commune members burned 
yak-dung and spread the hot ashes 
on the ice to melt it. Then, to 
warm up the icy water to a tem¬ 
perature conducive to sprouting, 
they ran it through winding 
ditches cut into sunny slopes. 

After many years of experimen¬ 
tation and many failures, the 
commune members finally devel¬ 
oped ways to grow chingko in 
their highlands. Today most com¬ 
munes on the Ari plateau are 
growing chingko at altitudes of 
4,000-5,500 meters. Four of Ari’s 
seven counties are self-sufficient 
in grain and all of the rest supply a 
portion of their needs. 

Five-Kilometer-High Commune 

One of the communes we visited 
was the Kuchang People’s Com¬ 
mune located 5,000 meters above 
sea level. Before liberation its 
nearly 100 households herded 
sheep for the manorial lord. They 
travelled with the herds, sleeping in 
caves and open sheep pens. They 
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Digging ditches on the slopes. 


subsisted on a little tsamba (roast¬ 
ed highland barley flour) and 
whatever bones or unpalatable 
mutton the lord felt like giving 
them. 

Relying on their own efforts 
since liberation, they have erected 
more than 130 rooms of mud 
housing and built 170 sheep pens 
and 300 cave shelters for lambs. 
They have sunk five wells and 
dug a 7-kilometer-long channel to 
irrigate 300 mu of pastureland and 
100 mu of chingko fields. Now, 
with these achievements, the 
settled life is their basic way of 
living. The commune’s agriculture 
and livestock breeding have 
developed rapidly. The income of 
the members in both cash and 
produce has doubled in the past 
three years. 

Zangpo and his wife, for in¬ 
stance, for their work in the com¬ 
mune last year received 600 yuan 
in cash, 500 kg. of chingko, 250 
kg. of mutton and more than 50 kg. 
of butter, quite sufficient for 
themselves and their two children. 
They bought 20 kg. of tea. He 
considers himself well-off, happy 
beyond his dreams. 

We asked him about the past. 
He showed us his crippled right 
leg. “It was done by the manorial 
lord,” he explained. “Once I ate 
a mouthful of tsamba without ask¬ 
ing him. The scoundrel ordered 
his thugs to give me a whipping 
and had me hamstrung in the right 
ankle.” As he told the story his 
eyes burned with hatred for the 
serf owner class. He said he would 
never never allow the serf system 
to return. 

Hospitals and Schools 

Ari never had a hospital nor 
any kind of medical care in the 
past, only a few witch-doctors who 
fooled the people. Now every 
count}'- in the area has a hospital, 
most of the people’s communes 
have a clinic, and many produc¬ 
tion teams have their own medical 
workers chosen from among their 
members and trained to treat com¬ 
mon ailments. 

In recent years the state has 
allocated large sums of money as 
well as medical instruments and a 


wide variety of medicines to the 
health department in Ari. It has 
also sent Han doctors there to train 
Tibetan medical workers. In view 
of the extremely backward condi¬ 
tions under which everybody on 
the Ari plateau suffered in the old 
society, the state provides free 
medical care for all. 

The area had no schools before 
liberation but today there are a 
total of 151 primary schools. All 
children of school age can go to 
school free of charge. In many 
places evening schools have been 
set up where adults can learn to 
read and write. The eagerness 
with which the former serfs pur¬ 
sue their studies is most moving. 
There is, for instance, Yidshei, a 
herdswoman who works at the 
area’s stud farm. When she was 
attending literacy classes in Ti¬ 
betan at an evening school, during 
the day while she pastured the 


herd she practiced her writing on 
the ground with a tamarisk twig. 
After about two years she could 
read and write and keep accounts. 
She is particularly happy that she 
can now read Chairman Mao’s 
works in Tibetan. 

As we were leaving Ari the 
first secondary school on the 
plateau opened. There are no 
tuition or book fees. In addition 
to the usual subjects, it also offers 
courses in accounting and elemen¬ 
tary veterinary and medical knowl¬ 
edge, which will prepare its 
graduates to serve their communes 
better. 

Since the democratic reform in 
1959 when feudal serfdom was 
abolished, the Ari people have by¬ 
passed centuries of historical 
development. They are confident 
that they can build their native 
place into a beautiful part of their 
socialist motherland. 
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A veteran worker of the Hani minority nationality (left) explains 
some pointers on repairing farm machinery to Tai apprentices. 



Kawuliretz (right), the Party secretary, and 
members of the No. 5 production brigade oi 
the Chengkuan commune in Yarkand, Sinkiang. 





Q. What is the position of national 
minorities in China? 

China is a single state of many 
nationalities. In addition to the 
Han people, who are the great ma¬ 
jority, there are 54 minority na¬ 
tionalities. In the 1957 census their 
population was 38 million, about 6 
percent of the total population. 
Ten of these nationalities had a 
population of a million or more. 
The other 44 range in size from 
several hundred to several hundred 
thousand. 

While the number of the minor¬ 
ity peoples is proportionately small, 
the areas inhabited mainly by 
them cover 50 to 60 percent of the 
whole country. Different national¬ 
ities often live together in the same 
place; in the majority of the coun¬ 
ties in the country there are at least 
two or more nationalities. The 
greater portion of the minority 
peoples live in large or small com¬ 
pact communities of primarily their 
own people. 

China’s various nationalities have 
coexisted on her vast territory 
since ancient times, and together 
they created her history and cul¬ 
ture. Over a long period in Chinese 


history, however, oppression of 
other nationalities was a part of 
the system of rule. The different 
nationalities within the country 
never had equal status. The Han 
rulers oppressed the people of 
other nationalities; when they held 
power over the country, rulers of 
nationalities which were a minor¬ 
ity, such as the Mongols (Yuan 
dynasty, 1271-1368) and the Man- 
chus (Ching dynasty, 1644-1911), 
oppressed the Hans. And, of 
course, the ruling class, whether of 
Han or other nationality, always 
oppressed and exploited the work¬ 
ing people of their own national¬ 
ities too. Just as Chairman Mao 
said, “In the final analysis, national 
struggle is a matter of class strug¬ 
gle.” 

Foreign imperialism invading 
China in the last hundred years 
worked in collusion with the reac¬ 
tionary ruling classes to oppress 
and exploit the people of all 
nationalities. This bound the 
ordinary people of the various 
nationalities together in a common 
struggle against imperialism and 
feudalism. After more than 20 
years of armed struggle under the 
leadership of the Chinese Commu¬ 


nist Party and Chairman Mao, the 
people overthrew the reactionary 
rule of imperialism, feudalism and 
bureaucrat-capitalism and founded 
the People’s Republic of China. 

The people’s government has 
brought national oppression to an 
end and established equality and 
unity among the various national¬ 
ities. China has entered a new era 
in which the different nationalities 
help each other and advance 
together. All peoples have equal 
rights in deciding and administer¬ 
ing state affairs and in working 

together to build their socialist 
country. 

Q. What kind of social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions exist among the 
minority nationalities? 

Liberation found the minority 
nationalities at many stages of 
social development. Over 30 of 
them were basically under a feudal 
landlord economy. These included 
the Hui, Chuang, Uighur, Manchu, 
Korean, Tung, Yao, Pai and Tuchia 
nationalities and the majority of 
the people of the Mongolian na¬ 
tionality. Among some of these, 
elements of capitalist economy 
weie found to exist. 
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The serf system prevailed among 
the Tais in the Hsishuangpanna 
region in Yunnan province and the 
Tibetans; the Yi people of Sze¬ 
chuan were still in the stage of 
slave society. Remnants of primi¬ 
tive communism existed in varying 
degrees among the Lisu, Wa, 
Chingpo, Tulung, Nu and Pulang 
nationalities in Yunnan province 
and the Olunchuns and Owenks in 
the northeast. 

Economically the minority areas 
were generally more underdevel¬ 
oped than the Han areas. In some 
of these cultivation was done by 
setting fire to a patch of scrub and 
sowing the seed in holes dug with 
a stick or a crude iron hoe. Pro¬ 
duction was extremely low. 

After the founding of the new 
China, the Communist Party and 
the government put in a lot of 
effort giving leadership and assist¬ 
ance to the minority peoples in 
carrying out democratic reforms — 
which put an end to exploitation 
and oppression by feudal landlords 
or slave or serf owners — and so¬ 
cialist transformation, which ac¬ 
complished the change from indi¬ 
vidual to socialist (collective or 


state) ownership of the means of 
production. Removal of the re¬ 
straints of feudalism, slavery or 
primitive communism and estab¬ 
lishment of the socialist system 
greatly emancipated the forces of 
production and opened up broad 
prospects for social and economic 
progress in the minority areas. 

To accelerate economic and cul¬ 
tural development in the minority 
areas, since liberation the govern¬ 
ment has done the following: 

(1) In planning for economic 
and cultural construction it gives 
special consideration to invest¬ 
ments for minority areas so that 
these areas can make faster-than- 
average progress and catch up with 
the rest of the country. 

(2) Every year it allocates nec¬ 
essary financial subsidies to the 
minority areas. 

(3) It sees that the minority 
areas get sufficient material sup¬ 
plies such as industrial and agri¬ 
cultural products and machinery 
and equipment. 

(4) It sends large numbers of 
cadres, technical personnel, young 
people and veteran workers to the 
minority areas to aid in local con¬ 
struction. 

(5) It enables minority people 
in the frontier regions or where 
transport is difficult to buy what 
they need at reasonable prices and 
sell their local and special products 
at fair prices through state trading 
teams which tour these areas. 

With these forms of assistance 
modern industries — steel, coal, 
machinery, power, chemical, tex¬ 
tile, transport and communications 
— were developed for the first time 
in many of the minority areas. 

Free treatment by mobile med¬ 
ical teams dispatched by the gov¬ 
ernment helps overcome the lack of 
health and medical care that once 
existed in the minority areas. 

Q. How is political equality guaran¬ 
teed for the national minorities? 

Equality among the nationalities 
is the basic principle for the unity 
of our state, for unity among the 
nationalities and for solving all 
matters centering around the na¬ 
tional question. The Constitution 
of the People's Republic of China 


states that all Chinese citizens re¬ 
gardless of nationality or race 
enjoy equal rights. It prohibits 
discriminatory and oppressive acts 
against any nationality. While re¬ 
garding both great-nation chauvin¬ 
ism and local nationalism as harm¬ 
ful to the unity of our state and 
unity among the nationalities, the 
Party and government give special 
attention to educating cadres and 
people of the Han nationality to 
overcome Han chauvinism. 

To guarantee equal rights to the 
minority nationalities the following 
measures have been taken: 

(1) More than 50 peoples have 
been identified and recognized as 
separate nationalities. This was 
done on the basis of extensive in¬ 
vestigation and study in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of 
these nationalities. Through the 
ages scores of minority peoples 
were never legally recognized as 
such by the reactionary rulers. The 
anti-people clique of the Kuomin- 
tang that ruled China for 22 years 
before liberation denied that other 
nationalities existed in China, and 


China's 

Hinoirflty 

Nationalities 

Mongolian 

Khalkhas 

Hui 

Tu 

Tibetan 

Tahur 

Uighur 

Mulao 

Miao 

Chiang 

Yi 

Pulang 

Chuang 

Sala 

Puyi 

Maonan 

Korean 

Kelao 

Manchu 

Sibo 

Tung 

Achang 

Yao 

Pumi 

Pai 

Tajik 

Tuchia 

Nu 

Hani 

Uzbek 

Kazakh 

Russian 

Tai 

Owenk 

Li 

Penglung 

Lisu 

Paoan 

Wa 

Yuku 

Sheh 

Ching 

Kaoshan 

Tartar 

Lahu 

Tulung 

Shui 

Olunchun 

Tunghsiang 

Hoche 

Nahsi 

Monba 

Chingpo 

Loba 
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referred to all peoples excepting 
the Han nationality as “tribes”. 

Many people of minority nation¬ 
alities, on their part, did not want 
to be known as such, hoping to 
avoid discrimination and oppres¬ 
sion. The Chuangs, who are 
China’s biggest minority, were rec¬ 
ognized as a separate nationality 
only after liberation. 

In 1951 the Central People’s 
Government issued a directive pro¬ 
hibiting all forms of address and 
abolishing all place names and 
tablet inscriptions “of a nature dis¬ 
criminatory and insulting to the 
minority nationalities”. 

(2) Work has been done to 
guarantee that all minority nation¬ 
alities, regardless of the number of 
the people, the size of the area 
they inhabit or the stage of social 
development they were in before 
democratic reform, have the right 
to participate in the administration 
of state affairs. There have always 
been deputies to the National Peo¬ 
ple’s Congress who are members of 
minority nationalities. 

(3) Efforts are made to see that 
cadres from the minority national¬ 
ities are employed by Party organi¬ 
zations and government offices at 
every level in the minority areas. 
The number of minority cadres has 
increased rapidly in the 23 years 
since liberation. In the Kwangsi 
Chuang Autonomous Region in 
1970 there were 78,000 cadres 
from the minority nationalities as 
against 900 in the early days after 
liberation. Many minority cadres 
hold important positions at every 
level in local Party and govern¬ 
ment organizations. Three of the 
seven secretaries of the Communist 
Party committee of the Tibet Au¬ 
tonomous Region are Tibetans. A 
number of Party members from 
the minority nationalities have 
been elected as members or alter¬ 
nate members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Yi people hold 51 percent 
of the leading positions in the Party 
committee of the Liangshan Yi Au¬ 
tonomous Chou and the nine 
county committees under it. They 
hold over 80 percent of such posi¬ 
tions in Party organizations at the 
district, township and commune 
level. 



Pan Mei-ying (right), of Yao nationality, an alternate member 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party. 
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Q. What is national regional auton¬ 
omy? Why was this way chosen 
for China? 

National regional autonomy is a 
basic policy of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party for solving the na¬ 
tionalities question within the 
country. It was formulated by the 
Party through applying the basic 
Marxist-Leninist principles on the 
national question according to 
historical conditions and the pres¬ 
ent situation in China. Any na¬ 
tionality, as long as it has a com¬ 
pact community large enough to 
form an administrative unit (auton¬ 
omous region, chou or county), can 
establish an autonomous area with 
its own organs of self-government 
which can exercise autonomy in 
administering internal affairs. 

The purpose of national regional 
autonomy is to guarantee political 
equality for the national minorities 
and to give special consideration to 
the characteristics of the minority 
areas so that the policies and prin¬ 
ciples of the Party and government 
can be implemented more effec¬ 
tively. It also aims to give full 
scope to the minority peoples’ ini¬ 
tiative in participation in state life 
and the building of socialism, and 
to accelerate socialist revolution 
and construction in the minority 
areas. It is a necessary measure for 
promoting solidarity among the na¬ 
tionalities, consolidating the unity 
of the country and strengthening 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Constitution and national 
laws provide that there should be 
regional autonomy in areas where 
minority peoples live in compact 
groups and that such autonomous 
units are inseparable parts of the 


People’s Republic of China. As 
local governments, these are part 
of the apparatus carrying out the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. On 
the other hand, under the unified 
leadership of the Central People’s 
Government, in addition to exer¬ 
cising the usual powers and func¬ 
tions of local organs of state, such 
organs of self-government at all 
levels have the right to administer 
local finances within the limits of 
the authority prescribed by law. 
They may, in accordance with the 
political, economic and cultural 
characteristics of the nationalities 
in their locality, make regulations 
on the exercise of autonomy as 
well as specific regulations. Ex¬ 
amples are apportionment of elec¬ 
toral representation based on spe¬ 
cial local conditions, regulations 
for organizing organs of self- 
government and for tax collection. 
Such regulations become valid 
when approved by the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s 
Congress. 

In performing their functions, 
organs of self-government of 
autonomous areas employ the 
spoken and written language or 
languages commonly used by the 
nationality or nationalities in the 
locality. 

In actual practice the policy of 
national regional autonomy has 
proved itself suited to the histori¬ 
cal conditions of China and the 
wishes of the national minorities. 
There are at present 5 autonomous 
regions (province level) — the In¬ 
ner Mongolian Autonomous Region, 
the Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous 
Region, the Kwangsi Chuang 
Autonomous Region, the Ningsia 
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Commune members of Lisu nationality practice writing in a spare-time school. 


Hui Autonomous Region and the 
Tibet Autonomous Region — 29 
autonomous chou (an administra¬ 
tive area below the province), and 
69 autonomous counties. 

Q. What is done to see that the lan¬ 
guages, customs and ways, and 
religious beliefs of the minority na¬ 
tionalities are respected? 


Mao’s writings and other books, as 
well as newspapers and magazines 
in Mongolian, Tibetan, Uighur, 
Korean, Kazakh and other lan¬ 
guages. It also promotes films, the¬ 
ater and music in the minority 
languages. Both the central and 
local broadcasting stations carry 
programs in minority languages. 


In old China the reactionary Han 
rulers in many areas did not allow 
the minority peoples to celebrate 
their national festivals. For follow¬ 
ing others of their customs or ways 
of life, such as wearing national 
dress, the minority peoples 
frequently suffered insults and dis¬ 
crimination. Today the customs of 
all nationalities are respected, and 
the people have the freedom to 
wear their national dress. The 
colorful national dress of the 
minority peoples adds a bright spot 
to the dramatic and musical stage. 
As for undesirable customs, it is for 
the different nationalities to reform 
these of their own accord as their 
people raise their level of political 
consciousness and scientific and 
cultural knowledge. 

People of all nationalities enjoy 
freedom to believe in any religion, 
but also the freedom not to believe, 
and freedom to carry on propa- 

(Continued on p. 37) 


That these must be respected is 
written into the Constitution. All 
acts running counter to them are 
violations of law. 

Under the discrimination and op¬ 
pression of the reactionary Han 
ruling class before liberation, many 
minority nationalities were not 
able to develop writing for their 
languages. Some which had writ¬ 
ing were not allowed to use it. In 
some areas the existing written 
language was not in general use. 
Those with no written language 
had to keep records by making 
marks on wood or tying knots in 
cords. 

After liberation all nationalities 
have the freedom to use their own 
languages, both in speech and 
writing. In areas where people of 
a minority nationality live in a 
compact community or where a 
number of nationalities live to¬ 
gether, the people’s courts conduct 
hearings in the language commonly 
used in the locality. Judgments, 
notices and other documents are 
made public in that language. Citi¬ 
zens of all nationalities have the 
right to make accusations in their 
own languages. 

The government publishes Marx- 
ist-Leninist classics, Chairman 


Entertainment at Third-Month Fair, traditional country fair 
and festival of the Pai nationality in Tali, Yunnan province. 
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PAGE IN ASIAN 
TENNIS HISTORY 


A friendly chat between Chinese and Korean players. 



T HE First Asian Table Tennis 
Championships organized by 
China on behalf of the Asian Table 
Tennis Union (ATTU) were held 
from September 2 to 13, 1972 in 
Peking’s 18,000-seat Capital Sta¬ 
dium. 

The founding of the ATTU in 
May 1972 is a pioneering event. 
Its aim is to increase friendship 
among the people and players of 
the Asian countries and regions, to 
develop friendly contacts between 
the table tennis circles of Asia and 
those of other continents, and to 
popularize the game and raise the 
level of play in Asia. It was to 
further this aim that players 
from the 31 countries and regions 
in Asia who had accepted the in¬ 
vitation during the three months 
of preparation gathered in Peking. 


Players from the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 
(left) and Laos (Laotian Patriotic Front) compare notes. 



Cambodian and Sri Lankan 
players exchange autographs. 
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The opening ceremony. 


It was the first time in Asian 
history that so many countries and 
regions on this continent were 
represented in an international 
sports tournament. 

Unity and Friendship 

The spirit of “friendship first, 
competition second” prevailed 
throughout the 12-day tournament. 
Bound by common experience and 
common struggles, the Asian peo¬ 
ple are deeply aware of the im¬ 
portance of unity and the value 
of friendship. At the tournament 




Left to right: Players from Iran, Palestine and the Philippines. 


Iranians (1st and 2nd from right) and Thais exchange autographs. 
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Li Li of China, women's singles champion. In the foreground, women’s team finals, China (left) vs. Korea; 


at the rear, men’s team finals, Japan (right) vs. Korea. 


this was seen in the way players 
from different teams practiced 
together before matches, exchang¬ 
ed experience after matches, tried 
to absorb each other’s strong 
points and helped each other to 
overcome weak points. Invariably 
each team offered to let its oppo¬ 
nent choose the side for play. 
Hard-to-judge net or edge balls 
were settled by the player raising 
his or her hand to acknowledge it. 

The men’s singles match between 
Thongsay of Laos and Hadad 
of Syria on September 11 was 
played an hour later than the 
scheduled time. Thongsay was 
delayed due to circumstances 
beyond his control, which ordi¬ 
narily would have meant forfeit 
of the match. Hadad had waited, 
unwilling to give up a chance to 
learn from an opponent and make 
a friend. The match was played 
long after the other competitions 
had finished, but with un¬ 


diminished earnestness. Thong- 
lay Khommasith, leader of the 
Laotian (Patriotic Front) team, 
clasped the hand of Mohammad 
El-Bezm, leader of the Syrian 
delegation, and praised this ex¬ 
pression of fine sportsmanship. 
“Important as the regulation is,” 
replied Bezm, “it should also serve 
to promote friendship. It is ties 
of friendship that will unite us 
with our colleagues from Laos and 
other countries.” 

At a get-together with the Viet¬ 
namese, Laotians, Cambodians, 
Koreans and Chinese, the Palesti¬ 
nian players said, “We are all of us 
comrades-in-arms in the same 
trench, sharing a common 
struggle.” 

“Ours are matches between 
brothers,” contestants from the 
Arab countries were heard observ¬ 
ing to each other. Some Arab 
players sought out Khau Bou of 
Cambodia and exchanged sou¬ 


venirs with him. “Tell us all about 
the Cambodian people’s struggle 
against the imperialists,” they 
urged. Much moved, Khau Bou 
invited his Arab friends “to visit 
my country after its liberation”. 

Players from the Arab Republic 
of Yemen and the People’s Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Yemen got to¬ 
gether and sang a song of unity and 
friendship they had written them¬ 
selves. When Chuchai Plernpruksa 
of Thailand, a winner of the 
Friendship Cup, was presented 
with an embroidered shoulder bag 
by Maung Aung Shein of Bui •ma, 
another Friendship Cup winner, he 
said, I will take it back home 
packed full of the friendship the 
Asian peoples feel for my people.” 

Fine Skill 

The championships clearly show- 
ed a general rise in the standard 
of play in Asia, particularly in 
West and Southeast Asia. Many 
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played a more active game with 
emphasis on attack. The gap be¬ 
tween strong and weak teams has 
narrowed. 

None of the participants in the 
seven events (men’s team, women’s 
team, men’s singles, women’s 
singles, men’s doubles, women’s 
doubles and mixed doubles) came 
out undefeated. A total of 13 
countries or regions, 52 percent of 
the 25 participating teams, were 
represented in the first eight 
places of the seven events. These 
included both strong teams from 
Japan, Korea and China and fast- 
catching-up players from Indo¬ 
china and other Southeast Asian 
countries and regions. Players 
from West Asia and the Arab coun¬ 
tries or regions also scored some 
heartening records. The Syrian 
men’s team, a newcomer at last 
year’s friendship tournament, 
placed eighth in the men’s team 
event. The Iranian players, already 
attracting attention at last year’s 
tournament, won 7th place in both 
the men’s and women’s team 
events. 

Viet Nam placed fourth in both 
the men’s and women’s team 
events. Nguyen Thi Mai and Vu 
Thu Nga eliminated powerful 


Miho Plamada and Sachiko Tokota 
of Japan to win third place in 
women’s doubles. The Cambodian 
team put up a spirited show. Its 
mainstay Khau Bou figured in the 
semi-finals. 

Japan and Korea, always 
formidable teams, once again 
demonstrated their power at 
the present championships. The 
Korean women in particular show¬ 
ed their swift progress by captur¬ 
ing third place in the women’s 
team event, first and second places 
in women’s doubles, and third 
place in women’s singles. Attack¬ 
ing strongly, the Koreans led 
Japan 4:1 in the men’s team finals, 
but the tenacious Japanese fought 
a rugged uphill game and came 
from behind to clinch the title 
with a score of 5:4 in a thrill- 
packed four-hour contest, one of 
the best of the tournament. 

The Japanese men and women 
were widely applauded for their 
close-to-the-table attacks, stubborn 
fighting spirit and good sports¬ 
manship. The Chinese women 
players were in good form and 
took the team and singles titles. 

The 259 contestants displayed a 
wide variety of styles and strokes. 
Some played a close-to-the-table 


attacking game, others attacked 
from both wings with equal 
facility. Some excelled in long 
drives far from the table, others in 
loop drives. Still others played a 
strong defensive game with steady 
cutting strokes. Yet a common 
characteristic was a stronger abili¬ 
ty at active attacks. The Arab 
players, for instance, interspersed 
their defensive play with frequent 
drives and sudden smashes. Players 
from Japan, Korea and Southeast 
Asia, always putting up a game 
of fast attack, appeared in the 
present championships with even 
more deadly drives and smashes. 
Japan’s hard-hitting Nobuhiko 
Hasegawa, with his powerful two- 
wing attacks, top-spin drives and 
lightning smashes, walked away 
with the most prizes. 

Broad Prospects 

A contingent of junior players 
came to the fore at the First 
ATTC. Nearly twice as many boys 
and girls took part in this competi¬ 
tion as at last year’s Afro-Asian 
friendship tournament. Ranging 
in age from 12 to 15, they showed a 
good grasp of basic techniques, a 
general tendency toward an all¬ 
round game, agile footwork and 
strong propensity for attack. Some 


A gala gathering in the Summer Palace. 
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of them proved good enough for 
the adult class. 

Both boys’ and girls’ singles 
championships went to Korea. 
Sixteen-year-old Pak Jung Chul, 
the boys’ champion, is a pen¬ 
holder-grip player who poses a 
great threat to his opponent with 
strong forehand drives and fast 
footwork. Fourteen-year-old girls’ 
champion Ro Ok Sun, a hand¬ 
shake-grip player, is strong in both 
attack and defence and combines 
steady chops with sudden drives. 
Nguyen Dinh Phien and Nguyen 
The Kim of Viet Nam, Lu Chin-ho 
from Macao and Yap Ai Suan from 
Singapore all defeated stronger 
opponents from China or Japan to 
become group winners in the first 
stage of the singles events. 

Ahmed Mohamed Zayed, 13, of 
the Arab Republic of Yemen, took 
part in both the boys’ singles and 
men’s team events, and with long 


drives and flexible tactics defeated 
quite a few adult players to score 
for his team. Up-and-coming 
players from Burma, the Philip¬ 
pines, Thailand, Sri Lanka, Malay¬ 
sia, Syria, Iraq, Pakistan and Nepal 
provide the promise of many more 
exciting matches at future ATTU 
tournaments. 

All who attended paid a great 
deal of attention to helping the 
junior players develop. “We must 
work together to help these 
youngsters become good players,” 
Nepalese coach Jib Ram Joshi said 
to Chiu Chung-hui, a deputy 
leader of the Chinese team, when 
Nepalese and Chinese boys and 
girls practiced together. When 
Chiu visited Nepal in 1961 as a 
player, she was warmly received 
by Joshi who was then a junior 
player. 

The First Congress of the ATTU 
and the Meeting of the Prepara¬ 


tory Committee for the Asian- 
African-Latin American Table 
Tennis Friendship Invitational 
Tournament were held in Peking 
while the championship games 
were in progress. On the closing 
day of the championships the con¬ 
gress decided that the Japan Table 
Tennis Association would organize 
the second ATTC in the 
spring of 1974. The congress 
also called on Asian table tennis 
players to take an active part in 
the forthcoming Asian-African- 
Latin American tournament to be 
held in Peking from August 25 to 
September 7, 1973. 

Bae Myong Gyu, first vice- 
president of the ATTU and leader 
of the Table Tennis Association of 
the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea, said in his closing 
speech, “We hope the flowers of 
unity and friendship will blossom 
and bear bountiful fruit.” 


RESULTS FOR 
TEAM EVENTS 

MEN'S TEAM EVENT 

1. Japan 

2. China 

3. Democratic People’s Re¬ 
public of Korea 

4. Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam 

5. Malaysia 

6. Hongkong 

7. Iran 

8. Syria 

WOMEN’S TEAM EVENT 

1. China 

2. Japan 

3. Democratic People’s Re¬ 
public of Korea 

4. Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam 

5. Malaysia 

6. Singapore 

7. Iran 

8. The Philippines 


RESULTS FOR INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 

MEN’S SINGLES 

1st Nobuhiko Hasegawa (Japan) 

2nd Hsi En-ting (China) 

3rd Liang Ko-liang and Wang Wen-jung (China) 

WOMEN’S SINGLES 

1st Li Li (China) 

2nd Yukie Ohzeki (Japan) 

3rd Cha Kyung Mi (Democratic People’s Republic of Korea) and 
Chiu Pao-chin (China) 

MEN’S DOUBLES 

1st Mitsuru Kohno/Tetsuo Inoue (Japan) 

2nd Nobuhiko Hasegawa/Tokio Tasaka (Japan) 

3rd Kim Chang Ho/Pak Sin II (D.P.R.K.) and Hsi En-ting/Liang 
Ko-liang (China) 

WOMEN’S DOUBLES 

1st O Yong Suk/Kim Chang Ae (D.P.R.K.) 

2nd Cha Kyung Mi/Pak Yong Ok (D.P.R.K.) 

3rd Hu Yu-Ian/Chiu Pao-chin (China) and Nguyen Thi Mai/Vu Thu 
Nga (Democratic Republic of Viet Nam) 

MIXED DOUBLES 

1st Nobuhiko Hasegawa/Yasuko Konno (Japan) 

2nd Mitsuru Kohno/Sachiko Yokota (Japan) 

3rd Liang Ko-liang/Li Li (China) and Tokio Tasaka/Yukie Ohzeki 
(Japan) 

BOYS’ SINGLES 

1st Pak Jung Chul (D.P.R.K.) 

2nd Jo Yong Ho (D.P.R.K.) 

3rd Somdaij (Thailand) and Wu Chin-hsing (China) 

GIRLS’ SINGLES 

1st Ro Ok Sun (D.P.R.K.) 

2nd Tiao Li-li (China) 

3rd Yoshiko Shimauchi (Japan) and Pak Yong Sun (D.P.R.K.) 
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Days Spent 
Dr. Norman 
Homeland 


DR. CHEN WEN-CHIEH and DR. HA HSIEN-WEN 


T HIRTY-FIVE years ago the 
Canadian surgeon Dr. Norman 
Bethune, a great internationalist 
fighter, came to China to help 
during the difficult days of her 
revolution. The seeds of friendship 
he sowed then have flowered and 
borne fruit. Last year, we two 
Chinese doctors visited Canada at 
the invitation of McGill Univer¬ 
sity. The warm hospitality we re¬ 
ceived wherever we went in that 
vast land made an unforgettable 
impression on us. 

An expression of the Canadian 
people’s respect and admiration for 
Dr. Bethune was a special sympo¬ 
sium held on November 25, 1971 
as part of the celebrations for the 
150th anniversary of the founding 
of McGill University. We attended 
as representatives of Chinese me¬ 
dical workers. The flags of Canada 
and the People’s Republic of China 
decorated the speakers’ platform 
of the university hall and as we 
mounted it we were greeted with 
warm applause. 

A friend of Dr. Bethune’s spoke 
about his glorious life dedicated to 
the fight for humanity’s just 
causes: how he took part in the 
anti-fascist war in Spain and in 
China’s fight against the Japanese 
invasion. Some Canadian friends 
who had visited China spoke of its 
achievements. We gave a report 
on medical and health work in 
new China. 

At a dinner to welcome us that 
evening, Dr. Bell, president of Mc¬ 
Gill University, presented us with 
a self-portrait of Dr. Bethune 
which had been kept for decades 
by a friend. 


in 

Bethune’s 


A T cordial meetings like this we 
thanked the Canadian people 
for their support for China’s revolu¬ 
tionary struggles during its diffi¬ 
cult fight against Japanese aggres¬ 
sion, as embodied in Dr. Bethune’s 
selfless service to the Chinese peo¬ 
ple’s army. When for this cause he 
gave his life, the Chinese people’s 
leader Chairman Mao highly 
praised Dr. Bethune’s internation¬ 
alist spirit and called on the 
Chinese people to learn from him. 
We felt even more eager to do this 
after having had the chance to 
visit his country as representatives 


of Chinese medical workers and 
the Chinese people. 

When we went to the Sacre- 
Coeur Hospital where Dr. Bethune 
once worked, we were met at the 
gate by the director of the board, 
the superintendent and doctors. 
Two retired nurses who had 
worked with Dr. Bethune came 
specially to the hospital and wel¬ 
comed us to the wards in their old 
uniforms. 

When we visited the University 
of Toronto where Dr. Bethune 
studied, we were presented with 
four transcripts of his grades for 
his years there. 

In Dr. Bethune’s hometown of 
Gravenhurst, Ontario, the mayor 
accompanied us on a tour of 
Bethune Drive and a visit to his 
former home. Although we were 
total strangers, the couple who 
were living in the house gave us a 
warm welcome, asked us to pose 
for a picture with them and pre¬ 
sented us with a photo of the house, 
bearing a message of good will. 

We visited four Canadian prov¬ 
inces on invitation. When our 
plane landed at Regina, the capital 


The authors with Canadian friends in front of Dr. Bethune’s former home. 
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of Saskatchewan, at ten o’clock on 
a snowy winter night, the temper¬ 
ature stood at 30° below (C). We 
felt cold even in our fur coats. But 
when we stepped out of the plane 
and saw a crowd of Canadian 
friends waiting in the snow hold¬ 
ing a bunting welcoming us in 
Chinese and English, we forgot the 
cold. Powerful hands gripping ours 
made us feel as if it were a reunion 
of old friends long parted. 

During a dinner given for us by 
Lucien Lamoureux, speaker of the 
House of Commons and director of 
the board of the Ottawa General 
Hospital, our host drank a toast to 
more friendly contacts and cul¬ 
tural and academic exchanges be¬ 
tween the people of our two coun¬ 
tries. 

Many Canadian friends invited 
us to their homes. We were 
particularly touched by the special 
Chinese dinner prepared for us 
by a professor of political science 
at Saskatchewan University and 
his wife. At many of these family 
dinners, the hosts entertained us 
with Canadian folk songs sung to 
the guitar or the Chinese song 
“The East Is Red” played on the 
piano. 

W E were asked to tell Canadian 
friends about medical and 
health work in China. Always at 
the end of our talks many in the 
audience came up to congratulate 
us, present gifts, ask for autographs 
and ask questions. We will never 
forget how, after one such meeting, 
a young Canadian woman who 
wouldn’t give her name presented 
us with a long wool scarf she had 
knitted herself. And we were very 
pleased to meet a Canadian author 
who has written a biography of 
Dr. Bethune. He presented us with 
a copy of his book, saying that he 
was very happy to be able to do so 
in person. 

At the request of the freshmen 
of Saskatchewan Medical College, 
we gave a lecture on “The Orienta¬ 
tion for Health Work in New 
China”. On another occasion we 
spoke at McGill University on how 
the Chinese people learn from 
Dr. Bethune, a talk jointly spon¬ 
sored by six student organizations. 

Once a notice was put up on the 
McGill campus that the film 


Acupuncture Anesthesia and other 
Chinese documentaries would be 
shown in the hall that evening. 
Three hours before the show the 
hall had already started to fill. 
At the request of the students the 
films were shown twice to meet 
the demand. 

We felt then and still feel now 
the tremendous inspiration and 
encouragement all this has given 
us. 

New China has made progress in 
providing health and medical care 
for her people compared with the 
backward state before liberation, 
but what has been done is still far 
from enough to meet the people’s 
needs. We medical people have a 
lot more work to do, such as find¬ 
ing effective treatment for many 
illnesses that harm the people’s 
health or affect their ability to 
work, and finding solutions to 
many theoretical problems of med¬ 
icine. Our country’s rich store of 


traditional medicine and pharma¬ 
cology must be studied and devel¬ 
oped, and we must also make a 
full study of other countries’ ad¬ 
vanced experience. In our efforts 
to contribute to medical progress 
and to improving the health of 
mankind, we will always try to 
learn from the peoples of the 

world. 

Scon after we returned to Pe¬ 
king, letters started coming in 
from Canada recalling those un¬ 
forgettable days in that country. 
We must say that we reciprocate 
the feelings of Professor Phil Gold 
of McGill University Medical Col¬ 
lege who sent us the results of his 
research work, saying he hoped it 
would be helpful to our own work. 
In a letter accompanying it he ex¬ 
pressed his happiness at having had 
the opportunity of establishing an 
association with colleagues in 
China, and the hope that it would 
prove fruitful in the future. 


CHINESE PERIODICALS 

PEKING REVIEW a political-theoretical weekly published in Eng¬ 
lish, French, German, Japanese and Spanish, and airmailed 
all over the world. 

CHINA PICTORIAL a large monthly with attractive pictures and 
concise articles, published in Arabic, Chinese, English, French, 
German, Hindi, Indonesian, Italian, Japanese, Korean, 
Russian, Spanish, Swahili, Swedish, Urdu and Vietnamese. 

CHINA RECONSTRUCTS an illustrated monthly of general cover¬ 
age published in Arabic, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish. 

CHINESE LITERATURE a magazine on literature and art published 
monthly in English and quarterly in French. 

PEOPLE’S CHINA a comprehensive monthly in Japanese. 

EL POPOLA CINIO a comprehensive monthly in Esperanto. 

Subscriptions for 1973 are now open. 

Catalogue on request 

Distributed by GUOZI SHUDIAN (China Publications Center), Peking, China 

Order from your local dealer or write direct to Subscription 
Department, GUOZI SHUDIAN, P.O. Box 399, Peking, China 
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O RATING is a favorite winter 
^ pastime in north China, espec¬ 
ially in the northeastern provinces 
of Heilungkiang and Kirin, where 
the sport can be followed five 
months of the year, from early 
November to the end of March. 
Every day in that season rinks of 
all sizes are thronged with amateur 
skaters from factories, schools, 
offices, People’s Liberation Army 
units and rural communes, com¬ 
paring speed and practicing figures. 

China held its first national ice 
sports meet in 1953, at which the 
first batch of national speed-skat¬ 
ing records were set. These records 
have since been improved many 
times. 

Chinese speed-skaters made 
their first appearance in world 
championships in 1957 and since 
then have participated in world 
speed-skating championships al¬ 
most every year, scoring some 
creditable records. In the 1962 
championships Chinese entrants 
Wang Chin-yu and Lo Chih-huan 
placed fifth and sixth respectively 
in overall standing in the men’s 
events. Wang also came in third 
in the 1,500 m. event. In the 1963 
world championships in Japan, 20- 


year-old Wang Shu-yuan, making 
her debut in an international con¬ 
test, placed sixth in overall stand¬ 
ing for the women’s events and 
was runner-up in the 1,500 m. 
event. Lo Chih-huan won first 
place in the men’s 1,500 m. event. 

During the cultural revolution, 
skating continued as a sport. In 
Harbin, capital of Heilungkiang 
province, hundreds of thousands 
of people skate and play ice hockey 
on the city’s many rinks, big 
and small. Every day about a 
thousand workers from the Harbin 
Rolling Stock Plant go skating. The 
ice hockey teams of the Electric 
Wire Factory and the No. 1 
Machinery Plant, two of the city’s 
30 teams, frequently play each 
other and often draw enthusiastic 
applause for their closely-fought 
matches and fine sportsmanship. 

Almost all the schools in Hei¬ 
lungkiang have classes on ice 
sports and their own teams for 
interschool competition. In Kirin 
province many rural people’s com¬ 
munes have their own simple rinks 
and regularly hold small-scale 
contests. These two provinces and 
the autonomous regions of Inner 
Mongolia, Sinkiang and Ningsia, 


and the capital Peking, have set 
up spare-time sports schools for 
skaters. 

The first national ice-sports 
meet since the beginning of the 
cultural revolution was held in the 
city of Mutankiang in Heilung¬ 
kiang province early this year. 
Some 640 entrants competed in 
speed-skating, figure-skating and 
ice-hockey contests. The youngest 
speed-skater was 8 years old, and 
14 of the 16 speed-skaters who led 
in overall standing in the first 
women’s group were under 20, an 
indication that more and more 
young skaters are coming to the 
fore. Twenty-four-year-old Chiang 
Yu-feng from Heilungkiang broke 
the women’s national record for 
the 3,000 m. event by clocking 5 
min. 18.2 sec. 

While China’s general level of 
skating is still not up to world 
standards, the popularity of the 
sport has produced many young 
skaters, who, tempered in the cul¬ 
tural revolution, are working hard 
to improve their skill and speed. 
Many are training for the national 
ice-sports contests to be held in 
1973 and for future international 
contests. 
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Tung Lien-sheng, 15, does a sit-spin. 




A speed-skating contest in the national Ice-sport# 


Chen Hsiao-fei, 22: a forward spiral. 


Wang Wei, 13: a split into midair. 
















meet held this year. 



Ice hockey: Heilungkiang vs. Kirin. 





Chiang Yu-feng creating a new national record in the 1,500 m. event for women 


Twelve-year-old twins Pan Yu-ying and Pan Yu-hsia, two of the figure-skating contestants. 
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On the campus of the Central Institute of Nationalities. 



HSIEH PING-HSIN 


OTUDYING in the Central Insti- 
^ tute of Nationalities on the 
western outskirts of Peking are 
students of over 40 nationalities 
from all over China. Ask any of 
them about his or her life and you 
will find a moving story. Most of 
the first group of students enrolled 
after the cultural revolution are the 
children of former slaves, serfs, 
poor or lower-middle peasants or 
herdsmen. The history of their 
families in the old society is one of 
bitterness and hardship; some of 
the students themselves had been 
slaves. But because, with leader¬ 
ship from the Chinese Communist 
Party and Chairman Mao, their 
peoples overthrew the ruthless rule 
of serf owners, princes, chieftains 
and headmen, today these young 
men and women are able to come 
to the capital to study in the in¬ 
stitute. Below are the stories of 
four of them in the Faculty of 
Politics. 

* * * 

T/'ALZANG DROLKA’S home is 
beside the Yalutsangpo River 
in Tibet. She is a member of the 
Communist Party Committee of the 
Tibet Autonomous Region. For 
generations her family had been 
the slaves of a serf owner. Her 
grandfather died from a beating by 
the serf owner. Her father, three 
younger sisters and two younger 
brothers died one after another as 
a result of ill treatment at the 
hands of the serf owner. The family 
lived in the stables; her mother 
bore her on a heap of horse dung. 


At six she was made to feed the 
dogs and graze sheep for the same 
serf owner. At night she had to 
wait on the young master, who was 
about her age. After making the 
bed for him and bringing the 
chamber pot, she would wrap her¬ 
self in a threadbare cover and go to 
sleep on the floor. She had to get 
up several times in the night to 
feed the horses, each time signall¬ 
ing her master that she had finish¬ 
ed the job by pulling a rope attach¬ 
ed to a bell at his bed. 

When she was older she was sent 
to graze sheep and horses on the 
mountains. Barefooted winter and 
summer, she was not even given a 
ragged sheepskin to wear, but only 
tattered gunny sacking for clothing. 
She had two meals a day, invaria¬ 
bly a handful of moldy tsamba 
(roasted highland barley flour). 
One day a pack of wolves attacked 
the 300 sheep and four horses she 
was herding. They killed three 
sheep, and one of the horses ran 
away in fright. Fearing a severe 
flogging from the serf owner, she 
dared not go back, but hid in a 
cave. The next day the master 
found her. He tied her to the tail 
of his horse and dragged her along 
the rough mountain paths to the 
manor house. Her whole body was 
cut and bleeding and all her toe¬ 
nails were torn off, but the serf 
owner did not stop there. He bound 
her to a pillar and gave her a lash¬ 
ing, then pushed her down the 
stairs. In the eyes of the serf own¬ 
ers she was nothing more than a 


beast of burden whom they could 
beat or kill at will. 

Not until Tibet’s million serfs 
were liberated from the reaction 
ary rule could Kalzang Drolka li:, 
her head to see the light of day 
With thankfulness to the Commu ¬ 
nist Party and Chairman Mao, she 
moved forward on the new road 
opened to her. Doing as Chairman 
Mao teaches, to get organized, she 
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led six of the poorest households of 
emancipated serfs in her village to 
set up an agricultural cooperative. 

How are you going to run a co¬ 
op? the enemies of the working 
people jeered. “You can’t read a 
single character or record work- 
points.” 

“Although we can’t read, we 
know which road to take,” Kalzang 
Drolka answered firmly. “We know 
that by taking the new road point¬ 
ed out by Chairman Mao we will 
never have to be slaves again!” 
These words silenced the enemy 
and won her the support of more 
of the emancipated serfs. Not long 
after this incident Kalzang Drolka 
was appointed secretary of the 
Party committee of the Anhsiao 
district in Gyatsa county. She was 
later chosen a member of the Party 
committee of the autonomous 
region. 

At the end of 1971 she was rec¬ 
ommended for the Central Insti¬ 
tute of Nationalities. She often 
studies far into the night, drinking 
in knowledge like one who has long 
suffered from thirst. When her 
classmates notice that she is over¬ 
tired and urge her to rest, she 



Lei Chin-lan (right) in the reading room. 


points to the scars left by the whips we must never forget the pain. We 
of the serf owners and says, “Al- must live up to the hopes Chairman 
though the wounds have healed, Mao has placed in us.” 


Kalzang Drolka tells her classmates about the bitterness of the old society. 



* * * 

T El CHIN-LAN is a member of 
-^the Sheh nationality and sec¬ 
retary of the Communist Party 
branch in her commune production 
brigade in the mountains outside 
the city of Foochow in Fukien 
province. She is a vice-chairman 
of the city’s revolutionary com¬ 
mittee and was a delegate to the 
Ninth National Congress of the 
Communist Party. 

Of the 13 children Lei Chin-lan’s 
grandmother bore, only one, her 
father, remained. The rest either 
died of starvation or, to save them 
from such a fate, the family sold 
them. Suffering like the other poor 
peasants from the extortion and ex¬ 
ploitation of the landlords, her 
father and her mother had from 
early on taken the lead in making 
revolution in their native place. 
This gained them the love and sup¬ 
port of the local people. Since 
liberation both have been working 
as cadres in responsible positions. 

Born in the bitterness of the old 
society, Lei Chin-lan grew up in 
the happiness of the new. When 
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she was only 15 she began to as¬ 
sume responsibility for women’s 
affairs in her village. After a busy 
day at her propaganda tasks and 
farm work, before going home she 
would carry water for a five- 
guarantee household.* 

She attended the 1966 National 
Day celebrations in Peking as a 
representative of the national mi¬ 
nority women of Fukien, and later 
with some of the delegates visited 
the Tachai production brigade in 
Shansi province, a national ex¬ 
ample. 

Even now, when she recalls that 
visit, she becomes very excited. 
“The Tachai people cut down 
mountains and transformed their 
area through their own hard work,” 
she says. “Their spirit gave me 
great encouragement. Although our 
slopes are steeper than Tachai’s, 
our soil is better and we have more 
water sources. If the people of 
Tachai can transform nature, why 
can’t we?” When she got back 
home she mobilized the local peo¬ 
ple and united them in a mass 
movement to learn from Tachai. 

The class enemy, too, was busy. 
When the commune members were 
at the height of their enthusiasm 
removing rocks, building highways 
and terracing the mountainsides, a 
bad egg would whisper, “What are 
you working so hard for? No 
matter how much you do, all the 
honor will go to Lei Chin-lan.” 

Lei Chin-lan recognized this as 
an attempt to sabotage the mass 
movement to learn from Tachai. 
She mobilized the masses to strug¬ 
gle against this person. With 
heightened awareness of the class 
struggle, the masses were more en¬ 
thusiastic than ever before. Within 
one year they terraced their fields 
and built roads and hydro-electric 
power stations and installed loud¬ 
speakers in the villages. This 
brigade, which had always had to 
get some of its food grain from the 
government, now became an ad¬ 
vanced unit and has a surplus of 
200,000 jin (100,000 kilograms) a 
year to sell to the state. 


* A five-guarantee household is one where 
there is no one able to work and which 
has no relatives to help them. They are 
provided by the collective with food, cloth¬ 
ing, fuel, care and education, and the 
proper burial when they die. 


In November 1971 Lei Chin-lan 
came to Peking and began her 
study at the institute. She is 
monitor for her class. Taking the 
initiative as she does in everything, 
she has led the class to become a 
model unit. 

* * * 

T SOMO, a woman of Monba na¬ 
tionality from the Himalaya 
Mountains, is a member of the rev¬ 
olutionary committee of the Tibet 
Autonomous Region and a deputy 
to the Third National People’s Con¬ 
gress. Her family were poor 
peasants, for generations tilling 
the land of the manorial estate and 
doing whatever unpaid labor the 
manor lord demanded. Every year 
the greater portion of the crop they 
harvested was taken from them by 
the manorial lord, so for half the 
year the family had to subsist on 
roots and wild herbs, or try to keep 
alive by begging. When she was 
five, Tsomo’s father died, ill, ex¬ 
hausted by the struggle against toil 
and hunger. As her mother was 
unable to support all three children, 
Tsomo was sent to stay with her 
aunt, who lived in the same 
poverty. 

In 1959 the Monba people were 
emancipated. In celebration, Tsomo 
and the people in her native village, 
with help from the Chinese Peo¬ 
ple’s Liberation Army, battled the 
biting cold to build a highway to 
the county town. For her outstand¬ 
ing work she was honored with the 
title “Labor Model”. In 1960 she 
was elected by the Monba people 
as their representative to tour 
various places in the country. 

On her return she was put in 
charge of women’s affairs in the 
Lepu district in Tibet. Her main 
task was propaganda and education 
work among the women. Having 
never gone to school, she found the 
job very difficult. When she heard 
directives from above or exam¬ 
ples of others’ advanced experience, 
she could not write them down but 
had to depend on her memory. She 
could not read the papers or make 
an outline for a speech. A leading 
comrade realized what was trou¬ 
bling her and came over to give 
her encouragement. “You are still 
young. Even if you have had no 
schooling, you can still learn. You 
must learn while you work.” Tsomo 


followed his advice and after a year 
was able to begin reading Chairman 
Mao’s works in Tibetan. 

Ever since she was very young 
Tsomo has loved to sing. While in 
her aunt’s home she often went 
with her cousin to graze the cattle 
on the mountains. There she could 
sing loudly and freely, giving voice 
to the anger and hope that the 
Monba people kept buried in their 
hearts. In 1964 she performed at a 
national music festival featuring 
people from the minority nationali¬ 
ties. In her clear voice she poured 
out the love of the Monba people 
for the Communist Party and 
Chairman Mao. 

As one of the first college 
students of the Monba nationality, 
Tsomo came to the nationalities in¬ 
stitute bearing the trust and hopes 
of her people. The bitter experience 
of the Monba people is still fresh 
in her memory — generations of il¬ 
literacy without ever even having 
heard the word “school”, the insult¬ 
ing term “savages” flung at them 
by the estate owners. It is a driv¬ 
ing force in her study. 

She knew very little of the Han 
language, so at first failed to fully 
understand those lectures given in 
that language, but she did not let 
this difficulty stop her. Whenever 
she was not clear about something, 
she would ask others about it after 
class. When she found she did not 
have enough time to finish her 
studies during regular hours, she 
continued deep into the night. 
After a month of hard study, 
Tsomo, who could write only a few 
characters of the Han language 
when she entered the school, can 
now write a 200-300 word composi¬ 
tion in it. 

* * * 

UO KUANG-YI, who comes from 
a village beside the Nu River 
in Yunnan province, is a member 
of the Nu nationality. For him, 
born two years before the libera¬ 
tion of Yunnan in 1950, and raised 
in the new society, education was 
no problem. He finished primary 
and middle school. In 1968 he was 
assigned to teach primary school 
in his native village. He learned, 
however, that a girl who had been 
his classmate was to teach in the 
commune’s Talo brigade, accessible 
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Ho Kuang-yi 


Tsorao 


only by a dangerous mountain path 
through dense forests frequented 
by tigers and wolves. The trip took 
half a day; some sections of the 
path had to be negotiated by hang¬ 
ing on to creepers for support. Ho 
volunteered to exchange places 
with the young woman. 

This brigade was composed pri¬ 
marily of members of the Lisu na¬ 
tionality. The young teacher work¬ 
ed well with them, and in addition 
to his teaching joined them in their 
collective labor. He spent his eve¬ 
nings visiting his pupils’ homes, 
helping them to study and getting 
to know their families. In 1971 the 
leaders of the Talo brigade recom¬ 
mended him for study at the Cen¬ 
tral Institute of Nationalities. 

Ho Kuang-yi hurried home to 
tell his family the good news. Hold¬ 
ing his hand, with happy tears in 
her eyes, his mother talked with 
him through the night. 

“You are lucky enough to be 
brought up in the new society and 
have never experienced the things 


our family suffered for genera¬ 
tions,” she said. “In the past our life 
was more bitter than the bitterest 
herbs on the mountains. Without 
the Party and Chairman Mao you 
would not have the happiness you 
have today. When you go to college 
you must not only study well, you 
must be sure you keep the simple, 
hardworking qualities of the work¬ 
ing people.” The next day at a 
farewell party the members of his 
brigade presented him with a 
wooden bowl that one of them had 
used for begging. “You have never 
used a bowl like this,” they said. 
“We want you to take it with you 
to remind you of our past.” 

After he got to school, for the 
first few weeks Ho Kuang-yi was 
very strict with himself. “But 
then,” he says with a bit of a shame¬ 
faced expression, “soon I began to 
grow slack. How wonderful it is 
to live in the city, I thought. You 
can take a bus wherever you want 
to go. No more dangerous moun¬ 
tain paths. You can get water by 
just turning the tap, you don’t have 


to carry it up the mountains. When 
I saw such nice things in the stores, 
I yearned to buy them all. In short, 
what was uppermost in my mind 
was living the good life.” 

The Party branch realized what 
was going on and urged him to 
study Chairman Mao’s teaching, 

“The comrades must be helped to 
remain modest, prudent and free 
from arrogance and rashness in 
their style of work. The comrades 
must be helped to preserve the 
style of plain living and hard 
struggle.” 

“Then I remembered the words 
of my mother when I left home, 
and the wooden bowl,” Ho relates. 
“It was a shock to me to realize 
that I had become slack, ideologi¬ 
cally disarmed. If I continued on 
this way I would lose sight of the 
revolution.” 

Ho Kuang-yi promised himself 
to carry on a continuous struggle 
against all kinds of bourgeois 
ideology, to always stay like the 
working people. 
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EMANCIPATED SLAVES 
BUILD A NEW LIANGSHAN 
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Rice being grown in a high cold region, 



Weaving and sewing new clothes. 




























Staff Correspondents 



Taking readings at the weather station of the Liangshan Yi Autonomous Chou. 


W E were deep in the Liangshan 
Mountains in China’s south¬ 
westerly province of Szechuan, in 
an exhibition hall at Chaochueh, 
seat of the Liangshan Yi Autono¬ 
mous Chou. The objects, photo¬ 
graphs, charts and other materials 
we saw re-created a horrifying pic¬ 
ture of the slave society that not 
so long ago was reality in this 
part of the country. 

The Yi minority nationality are 
tall, erect mountaineers dwelling 
among rugged peaks that tower 
more than 2,000 meters above sea 
level. Their 600,000 people live 
in compact groups over an area of 
30,000 square kilometers. Before 
liberation the Yis here were in the 
stage of slave society. They were 
divided into four categories: Black 
Yi, chuno (White Yi), anchia 
(slaves with settled families) and 
kashikalo (hearth-tenders). 

The Black Yi were the slave 
masters. They accounted for 5 
percent of the population here but 
had more than 70 percent of the 
land, livestock and farm tools. 
They considered themselves of 
noble blood, thus were the he¬ 
reditary rulers. The chuno owned 
very little land and had to work 
without pay for the slave masters 
a certain number of days every 
year. The anchia and kashikalo 


had nothing to their names and no 
personal freedom. The only differ¬ 
ence between the two was that 
the anchia could return to what 
they called homes at the end of 
a day while the kashikalo were 
absolute chattels in the house of 
the slave masters, toiling from 
dawn till late at night plowing, 
tending sheep, fetching water, 
collecting firewood, pushing the 
millstone and cooking. Their cloth¬ 
ing was rags of hemp cloth the 
year round, their food a mixture 
of buckwheat and wild roots. They 
were flogged or killed at the whim 
of their masters and were sold 
from one owner to another. At 
least a dozen slaves exchanged for 
one good horse. 

We saw drawings recounting the 
story of a child slave. With his 
nostrils pierced by a rope he was 
led around like a calf to provide 
fun for the children of his master. 
Others told how a slave owner, 
suspecting that one of his slaves 
had stolen something from him, 
ordered all 18 of them to put their 
hands into a pot of boiling oil. 
Those who had not stolen could 
not be burned, he said. All 18 
slaves lost the use of their hands. 
In the exhibition were chains and 
fetters, instruments used to torture 
the slaves and the skeletons of 
slaves who had been buried alive. 


But the exhibition also showed 
how where there is oppression 
there is resistance. The slaves in 
the Liangshan Mountains were 
continually in revolt against their 
rulers. There is many a story of 
how a slave rose and killed his 
master, of how another locked 
himself in the room where his 
master kept his valuables, set fire 
to the place and perished with it. 
Gradually through experience the 
slaves learned that they could 
fight their masters more effec¬ 
tively by getting together and with 
weapons. The Yi slavers’ practice 
of coming down the mountains and 
kidnapping poor peasants of the 
Han nationality to take back as 
their chattels united slaves of both 
Yi and Han nationality in struggle. 
The biggest uprising, an event that 
shook the Liangshan Mountains, 
took place in 1914-16 around the 
counties of Mienning and Yuehsi. 

In 1935 the Chinese Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Red Army under 
Chairman Mao and the Communist 
Party passed through the Liang¬ 
shan Mountains on its Long March. 
They helped the suffering poor 
understand the cause of their 
oppression and the theory of get¬ 
ting organized for freedom. With 
this inspiration and with the 
backing by the Red Army the Yi 
people rose and struggled against 
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Operator of Yi nationality in the Ilaiwan Power Station. Students at a veterinary school run by the chou 

learn to give acupuncture treatment to oxen. 


the Kuomintang warlords and the 
slave owners. They formed guer¬ 
rilla units and many young slaves 
joined the Red Army. 

The first big victory of their 
struggle came in 1949 when the 
whole country was liberated. In 
1952 the Liangshan Yi Autono¬ 
mous Chou was set up. The years 
1956-58 saw the democratic reform 
which abolished the slave system, 
freed the slaves and distributed 
land to them. For the first time in 
history the Yi slaves were their 
own masters. 

As we came out of the exhibition 
hall we paused at the gate to look 
over the new town of Chaochueh, 
nestling in a valley sheltered by 
mountains of deep green. A broad 
asphalt road leads from the exhibi¬ 
tion hall far into the valley. On 
either side of the road are rows of 
new buildings and houses. Once 
little more than a market, this place 
was a perfect fit for the figure of 
speech “a sneeze can be heard all 
over town”. Today Chaochueh is 
a city of 10,000 people, its outskirts 
dotted with factories. Highways 
lead from it to all of the nine 
counties under the chou. 

Their Own Masters 

In the office of the Communist 
Party committee of the autono¬ 
mous chou we met Armuga, a Yi 


who while a slave more than 30 
years ago had joined the Red 
Army on its Long March. He is 
now a secretary of the chou Party 
committee. With our impressions 
of the Yi people’s heroic struggles 
still fresh in our minds, we shook 
hands with this veteran Red Army 
man with special warmth. 

Armuga had joined the Red 
Army after the defeat of a local 
uprising against slave masters and 
went with it all the way to Shensi 
province. He fought through the 
eight years of the war of resistance 
to Japanese aggression and later 
took part in the battle to liberate 
the Liangshan Mountains. 

“While in the army I learned 
something about why we must 
make revolution,” he said. “I 
learned that our enemy was not 
just the scores or even hundreds of 
Yi slave owners, but the entire ex¬ 
ploiting class, including the Kuo¬ 
mintang reactionaries, the big 
landlords and big bourgeoisie. And 
that all working people, whether 
they are Yis, Hans or any other 
nationality, are brothers of our 
own class. I’ve found from my 
own experience that in the last 
analysis, national struggle is a 
matter of class struggle.” 

The democratic reform opened 
the way for the Yi people to make 


economic progress. Fully-socialist 
agricultural producers’ coopera¬ 
tives formed throughout the auton¬ 
omous chou in 1958 put the freed 
slaves on the road of cooperation 
and common prosperity. During 
the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution the people amalgamat¬ 
ed their co-ops into larger collec¬ 
tives, people’s communes. Uniting 
government and economy under a 
single leadership, the communes, 
with their greater collective 
strength, were able to fight natural 
disasters more effectively. In 1971, 
despite low temperatures, hail, 
excessive rain, windstorms and 
insect pests, the harvest in the 
Liangshan Mountains was 2.7 
times that of 1952. In the past not 
a single sickle, not even a nail was 
made in the area. Today there are 
factories in every county and the 
chou boasts a total of 480 small 
hydro-electric power stations. 

To get an idea of how the eman¬ 
cipated slaves were building up a 
new Liangshan, Armuga urged us 
to visit the Walikou production 
brigade of Nungtso People’s Com¬ 
mune, once the poorest place 
around. 

The New Walikou 

Tucked away in mountains 2,500 
meters above sea level, Walikou 
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Highways like this link the seat of the chou with all nine of its counties. 


seems so remote that we were 
surprised at the lively scene that 
greeted us. With a loudspeaker in 
every home, the commune mem¬ 
bers hear broadcasts from Peking 
every day. From shops for milling 
flour and making farm tools came 
the hum of machinery. At night 
the mountain darkness is pierced 
by beams from brightly-lighted 
windows. Children do their lessons 
and adults attend political or liter¬ 
acy classes by electric light. 

For centuries the Yi people had 
farmed by setting fire to a 
patch of scrub and sowing seeds in 
holes dug with a wooden stick or 


crude iron hoe. But now we saw 
walking tractors plowing the land 
on the slopes. The machines were 
kept from slipping by a rope held 
by another person up the slope, 
an ingenious makeshift method 
that served the purpose well. Once 
only buckwheat was grown in this 
high, cold region, now the freed 
slaves gather good crops of wheat 
over large areas. They have also 
bred a cold-resistant strain of 
wheat which they named Walikou 
No. 1. The new strain is being 
popularized in other areas of simi¬ 
lar altitude. The Walikou farmers 
succeeded in making a new-type 


fertilizer so that for the first 
time fertilizer is being applied in 
these mountains. 

Ever since an agricultural pro¬ 
ducers’ cooperative was formed 
there, Walikou’s grain production 
has been rising steadily and the 
per -mu yield has risen from 70 jin 
to 400. The number of head of 
livestock has multiplied fourfold. 
Now every family has more grain 
than it can consume and savings 
in the bank. In the last few years 
the brigade had surplus grain 
totalling 600,000 jin which they 
sold to the state. 

The course down the collective 
road was not without incident, the 
commune members told us. 

They formed their co-op in 1958, 
led by Giniu Buha and Hailai 
Shigu, now secretary and vice¬ 
secretary of the Walikou brigade 
Party committee. That winter 
Buha, then chairman of the co-op, 
had just returned from a study 
session in the county town, and 
while harvesting potatoes was 
telling the other members about 
the bright future socialism would 
bring. “If you’re going to follow 
the Han people, then you’re for¬ 
getting the ancestors of us Yi peo¬ 
ple!” a man by the name of 
Jiwugbo put in. 

“I haven’t forgotten who you 
are, Jiwugbo,” retorted Buha. 
“You were a usurer. The hungrier 


The village of Walikou in the Liangshan Yi Autonomous Chou, Szechuan province. 
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we were, the richer you got. Your 
ancestor was not our ancestor, and 
you're not going to make us go 
back to the old man-eat-man way. 
Oh, no. We’re going to take the 
road pointed out by Chairman 
Mao and the Communist Party.” 
All the former slaves agreed with 
him. 

That night Buha stayed in the 
potato patch to keep watch over 
the crop. Towards midnight Ji- 
wugbo stole up from behind and 
swung an axe at him, injuring his 
head. Buha’s shouts roused the 
people living nearby and the vil¬ 
lain scurried away. 

The next day Jiwugbo was 
apprehended; he was punished 
according to law. His savage 
attempt only reminded the former 
slaves more forcefully of their 
hatred for the old society and 
united them more firmly in their 
determination to go the socialist 
way. 

For Bigger Crops 

The commune members are par¬ 
ticularly proud of the improvement 
to their fields — the result of long 
years of work. They used to have 
a saying that their fields were 
either hanging from a cliff or were 
mucky valley-bottoms. In 1964 
when co-op chairman Shigu came 
back from attending the Third 
National People’s Congress in 
Peking he told the freed slaves 
that Chairman Mao had urged all 
the farming units in the country to 
learn from Tachai. This produc¬ 
tion brigade in Shansi province, by 
dint of hard work and revolution¬ 
ary will, had transformed its bare 
mountains into terraced fields. 
Shigu talked about how growing 
crops was not just to improve their 
own lives but also to help build 
socialism in the whole country. 
The words opened up new hori¬ 
zons for former slaves. “Let s make 
those mucky swamps yield grain,” 
they said. 

In midwinter, led by Buha and 
Shigu, they waded into the knee- 
deep mud and began prising up 
huge boulders and digging ditches 
for draining away the water. The 
blade of a three-jin hoe would 
wear out in less than a month, and 
after a season of work four-foot 
crowbars were shortened by half. 


For seven winters they kept at it, 
prising up thousands of boulders, 
breaking them into pieces and 
carrying them away. Then from 
some distance away they brought 
basket after basket of fertile earth 
to fill up the swamps. They put in 
300 underground drains lined with 
stone on three sides and covered 
over with stone slabs and then a 
thick layer of rich earth. In this 
way they ended waterlogging on 
351 mu of fields. The thicker layer 
of earth raised the soil tempera¬ 
ture. They got three- to fivefold 
increases in yields. 

The commune members also 
built a 20-kw. hydro-electric sta¬ 
tion in less than two months, all 
by their own effort. Electricity 
raised work efficiency all around. 
Threshing the year’s wheat crop 
with a flail used to take a month, 
now the threshing machine 
finishes the job in three days. 

The brigade also set up its own 
kiln for firing bricks and tiles. 
Soon many families were able to 
move into new tile-roofed houses. 
Around these they planted groves 
of bamboo. The mountain slopes 
now have a dense cover of pine 
trees set out a decade ago and fruit 
trees planted more recently. 

Never Forget the Past 

“Only when you have tasted 
bitter herbs can you appreciate 
the sweetness of honey,” Buha 
said to us. “We emancipated slaves 
may not understand all the pro¬ 
found theories of socialism, but we 
do know that socialism will once 
and for all abolish the slave system 
and the relationship of man op¬ 
pressing man. 

“I know it from my own expe¬ 
rience,” he added. “My parents 
were both slaves. They were 
paired off by their masters. Their 
children were to be divided equal¬ 
ly between the two masters. I had 
five brothers and sisters. Some 
died from backbreaking toil or as 
a result of torture, some were sold 
and I don’t know where they are 
now. My wife and I were both 
slaves and our children were to 
be divided equally between our 
masters. If it hadn’t been for liber¬ 
ation I don’t know where our 
family would be today. We know 



Giniu Buha 


what it means to go back to the 
old way.” 

He pointed to a steep slope on 
which were carved three big char¬ 
acters meaning “'Head-cutting 
Crag”. The slave masters main¬ 
tained their rule by terror and that 
was the place where the masters 
killed any slave who “stepped out 
of line”. When we got up close 
we read an inscription placed 
there: “People say the voutou plant 
is poisonous, but it is not more 
poisonous than the heart of a slave 
master. This was the hellish spot 
where the slaves were executed. 
In the 13 years before democratic 
reform seven slaves were murder¬ 
ed at this spot.” 

Tablets have also been erected 
beside the Ditch of Blood and 
Tears where slaves were buried 
and Heartbreak Tree where they 
were hanged. Every year before 
spring plowing, after the harvest 
and at New Year’s the emancipat¬ 
ed slaves in the commune gather 
together to recall the nightmare 
that was their past and resolve 
never to forget it. 

“With our memories of the past 
and our prospects for the future 
we have inexhaustible strength,” 
said Buha. 
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Life Gets Better 
Every Day 


On the way to the county town. 




In a county department store 




































The photographer’s studio is a popular place. 


A street in Leipo county. 
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Performing for a group of herders. 



My grassland home is a 
beautiful place, 

The air sweet with the 
fragrance of flowers, 

White clouds drift in a shy 
of deep blue, 

The breeze bends the grass 
to reveal cattle and sheep. 

Ah — ha — ho — yi — 

Here where we live 
Is heaven on earth. 

On a meadow deep in the Khor- 
chin grassland in China’s north¬ 
east, a man with a sunburned face 
and twinkling eyes was singing, 
accompanying himself on a four¬ 
stringed fiddle. His audience was 
an elderly shepherd. 

The singer was Guanposhleng, 
the well-known Mongolian folk 
musician who leads the orchestra 
of the art troupe of Jerim League.* 
He and several members of the 
orchestra had given a performance 
at the village, and everyone except 
the old shepherd was there. The 
old man had gone out to the graz¬ 
ing ground with the commune’s 
sheep. Moved by this devotion 
to the collective, Guanposhleng 
and the members of the troupe 
walked several kilometers to give 
a show especially for the old 
shepherd. 

The figure of the folksinger in 
his brown Mongolian robe, visored 
cap and high boots, his four¬ 
stringed fiddle on his back, is a 
familiar sight in this part of the 
grassland as he goes about singing 
for the people. Today his songs 
are full of joy and hope like the 
one he sang for the shepherd, but 
not always was it thus. 

G uanposhleng was bom 37 

years ago in a poor herder’s 
family. His mother died when he 
was three days old. Grief sent his 
father into such a decline that he 
lost his sight. At six Guan¬ 
poshleng began to go with his 
grandmother begging before the 
lama temples and houses of the 


* A league is an administrative level below 
the autonomous region. 


nobility. One day a lonely old 
street musician of Han nationality 
came by their hut, singing and 
playing a four-stringed fiddle. 
Little Guanposhleng was so carried 
away by the beautiful but sad 
melodies that he forgot his own 
hunger and gave the old man the 
leftovers he had just got while 
begging. He fell in love with the 
old musician and his fiddle. To¬ 
gether they went begging, and the 
old man taught him to play the 
fiddle. A deep class feeling bound 
them to each other. 

The old musician fell ill. On 
his deathbed he put the four¬ 
stringed fiddle — his sole posses¬ 
sion — into the boy's hands. “This 
has been with me for most of my 
life. With it I have tried to express 
the sufferings and sorrows of the 
people of the grassland. Learn to 
play it well. I hope that one day 
you will use it to sing of a 
happier life.” 

Guanposhleng dried his tears 
and practiced hard. At the age of 
12, he was able to play a great 
many folk tunes. 

That same year, in 1947, Guan- 
poshleng’s native place, a semi- 
agricultural semi-herding region, 
was liberated. Chairman Mao led 
the people to stand up. In the 
land reform Guanposhleng’s family 
was alloted its share of land, cattle 
and sheep. His grandmother pass¬ 
ed away, but he and his father 
came to know security for the first 
time in their lives. 

Guanposhleng went to school 
and also joined the village amateur 
music and drama group. He asked 
the men of the People’s Liberation 
Army stationed in his village to 
teach him to read musical notation. 
Soon he began writing down 
melodies of his own. After much 
hard work he finished his first 
piece for the four-stringed fiddle 
called The Herdsmen Sing of 
Chairman Mao. 

L EARNING of the young man’s 
musical talent, in 1953 the 
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district people’s government asked 
him to become a fiddle player in its 
art troupe. Very excited, Guan- 
poshleng thought to himself: Play¬ 
ing the fiddle and singing today is 
not just a way to earn a living, 
but like all the arts it is to serve 
the people. How can I do this 
best? He put the question to the 
leaders of the troupe and they 
suggested that he study Chairman 
Mao’s works, especially his Talks 
at the Yenan Forum on Literature 
and Art. He did, finding time for 
it no matter how busy he was. 
Then, as Chairman Mao has 
taught, he went among the herds¬ 
men and peasants, lived with them 
and learned from them as he per¬ 
formed for them. 

He was later asked to play in 
the banner (county) art troupe and 
in 1961 became leader of the 
orchestra of the Jerim League Art 
Troupe. Twice he was sent to 
spend time with the provincial 
song-and-dance ensemble in order 
to get more advanced training. In 
the meantime Guanposhleng took 
every chance he got to go to the 
herding villages and be with the 
people. 

He lived, drilled and labored 
with the local PLA men and 
militia, an experience which 
provided him the inspiration for 
the four-stringed fiddle piece 
Cavalry on the Grassland, which 
depicts the army and the militia 
guarding the frontier. “We can 
almost hear the horses neighing 
and see ourselves at bayonet 
drill or galloping along,” said 
both armymen and herdsmen 
when they heard it. “You put into 
music our determination to defend 
our motherland.” 

Though the wandering minstrel 
of yesteryear has now settled 
down and is the father of three 
children, he still devotes a good 
part of his time to touring the 
grassland with the troupe. In the 
past dozen years, with a repertoire 
that included 300 of Guan- 
poshleng’s compositions, the troupe 
has travelled 14,000 kilometers 
and given some 1,200 per¬ 
formances to audiences totalling 
over 300,000. On the Khorchin 
grassland Guanposhleng’s name 
has become a household word. 


During the cultural revolution, 
inspired by the changes around 
him and eager to express them, he 
began to make innovations in the 
construction of the four-stringed 
fiddle and the technique of playing 
it. 

HP HE GRASSLAND people have 
been playing the four-string¬ 
ed fiddle for more than 300 years. 
It has a small resonance box, 
which rests on the player’s knee, 
with a long slender neck held ver¬ 
tically by the player in his left 
hand. The four catgut strings are 
attached to tuning pegs at its up¬ 
per end. 

The instrument came into being 
in the course of the nomadic life 
and was used originally by story¬ 
tellers to accompany themselves. 
Its simple construction, small 
volume and narrow compass were 
not designed for performing diffi¬ 
cult compositions or expressing 
rich musical content. 

Noting that on a violin it is the 
metal strings which give it volume, 
Guanposhleng changed the two 
bass strings on his fiddle for ones 
cf alloy steel and used nylon for 
the two treble ones, giving the 
fiddle greater richness in the 
treble notes while preserving the 
mellow tone-quality of the bass. 
He enlarged the resonance box and 
reconstructed other features to in¬ 
crease the volume. The innovation 
made the instrument more ver¬ 
satile while preserving its unique 
tone color. 

Guanposhleng spent six years 
studying the more complicated 
techniques of bowing, fingering 
and changing of the hand position 
as used with the violin and adapt¬ 
ing them to the four-stringed 
fiddle. Now with it he can provide 
more elaborate background effects 
for his storytelling — the sound 
of a storm, galloping hoofbeats, a 
horse’s neigh or the bleating of 
the sheep — and can also produce 
the bright, clear, soaring tones and 
spirited cadences needed for the 
most beautiful of melodies. 

In addition to its use to accom¬ 
pany storytelling, the reconstruct¬ 
ed fiddle is now the vehicle for 
stunning solo performances that 
hold the audience spellbound, and 


an instrument for orchestra or for 
accompanying Peking Opera and 
song-and-dance performances. 

TjCT HEREVER Guanposhleng goes, 
W he is always ready to train 
young people in his technique 
and helps set up local music 
and drama groups. The places 
where he stays are always crowd¬ 
ed with young people who are 
learning to play the four-stringed 
fiddle, to compose or to become 
storytellers. 

Once after he performed in a 
production brigade, some 60 young 
men and women came together to 
form an amateur group. He train¬ 
ed 15 fiddle players and wrote 
more than 50 pieces of music for 
them. They came along so fast 
that soon their group was chosen 
to perform in the league music 
festival. Now their tours of the 
communes are inspiring more 
people to take part in musical 
activities. 

In coaching the young, Guan¬ 
poshleng is always patient and 
painstaking, he never stops until 
his pupil has mastered the instru¬ 
ment. Every night for two years 
he went to the home of Padaron- 
guei to give him lessons. One 
stormy night Padaronguei thought 
his teacher would not come, but at 
the usual hour Guanposhleng burst 
in, his clothes soaked through. 
While his clothing was drying near 
the fire, Guanposhleng gave his 
lesson with the same exacting 
spirit. Today Padaronguei is an 
accomplished four-stringed fiddle 
player, and leader of the orchestra 
of the Inner Mongolian Song and 
Dance Ensemble. 

Over the years Guanposhleng 
has taught over 200 players and his 
pupils have trained many more. 
The grassland echoes with the 
sound of the four-stringed fiddle 
accompanying voices of many na¬ 
tionalities as they sing: 

The wild lilies face the sun, 
its bright red hue, 

Khorchin is linked with the 
city of Peking. 

From the top of Mt. Han- 
shan we sing of you — 

You who are forever in our 
hearts — 

Our dear leader Mao 
Tsetung. 
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CHEN HAN-SENG 


Above: The textile district in Shihchiachuang. Below: Young mill hands. 


S HIHCHIACHUANG, now the 
provincial capital of Hopei, is 
a textile center as well as a rail¬ 
way center, situated in the midst 
of a vast cotton-producing region in 
north China. The last pre-libera¬ 
tion figures give the population as 
less than 70,000 in 1925. Today it 
has grown more than tenfold. 

Twenty-five years ago only three 
kinds of cloth were produced there, 
one woven by machine and two by 
hand. Today there is no longer 
hand-weaving, and the factories 


turn out 69 varieties. The number 
of spindles increased rapidly from 
11,000 in 1947 to 260,000 in 1956. 
Today there are 460,000 spindles. 
Only a few of the machines 
were imported from Japan and 
England; all the rest were manu¬ 
factured in China. 

Shihchiachuang has an estimated 
32,000 textile workers. Some 2,500 
of them are “migrants” from the 
older textile centers of Tientsin, 
Tsingtao and Shanghai who came 
around 1956 as a core-crew of skill¬ 


ed workers. Most of the rest come 
from the city’s outskirts and dis¬ 
tricts nearby. In the beginning, 
some 3,000 of them were sent for 
a six-month apprenticeship to Tien¬ 
tsin factories. Now, of course, 
there is no need for itg workers 
to go to outside places for training. 
The city trains its own and some 
Shihchiachuang workers have even 
gone abroad to help friendly peo¬ 
ples develop their own factories. 

What about monthly wages? 
Wages for the workers range from 
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clinical staff of some 30 people; 
another I visited, with 5,900 work¬ 
ers, has 40 medical personnel. 

On the factory grounds there is 
a theater with a seating capacity 
of 1,000, where workers can see a 
film once a week free. The factory 
has an athletic field and swimming 
pool, and television sets in the rec¬ 
reation room, all for the workers’ 
use. The cost of food in the dining 
hall, rent in the mill’s residences 
and dormitories and fees in the 
school and kindergartens managed 
by the factory are all very low. 

Better Food, Bank Deposits 



Workers’ apartments. 


Usually the economic position of 
a worker’s family does not depend 
on the wage of just one wage 
earner, and when a family has two 
or more wage earners it is well off. 
In a majority of Shihchiachuang 
textile workers’ families — perhaps 
more than 60 percent — there are 
two or more wage earners. Here 
are the stories of some of them. 

There are four persons in the 
family of Yang Feng-chen. Her 
monthly wage in the textile mill is 
58 yuan, and her husband gets 80 
yuan working on the railway — a 
total of 138 yuan. Of this they 
spend 54 percent for food and fuel 


Orchestra in a school attended by mill workers’ children. 


35 to 96 yuan. Most of them receive 
between 54 and 60 yuan a month, 
with the average around 50 yuan. 
The wage scale has undergone 
several revisions. The biggest was 
in 1963 which covered 60 per¬ 
cent of the workers. At present 
wages in some categories which are 
still considered low are being in¬ 
creased. Though wages have gone 
up, prices of basic commodities 
have not. 

The workers are covered by 
labor insurance, which includes 
free medical care, and also benefit 
from the many facilities provided 
by the factories for their welfare. 
One mill with 3,600 workers which 
I visited recently is served by a 
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for cooking, nevertheless they have 
a bank deposit of about 400 yuan. 

Li Erh-chieh is a widow with 
seven in her family, four of whom 
are wage earners. Their total in¬ 
come, including her wage of 58 
yuan, is 187 yuan. They spend 60 
percent of this on food and fuel, 
and have a bank deposit of 150 
yuan. 

Wang Hsiang-jung, a young tex¬ 
tile worker, earns 54.60 yuan a 
month. Her husband works in a 
nearby people’s commune, and 
their son and one daughter stay 
there with him; a younger daughter 
lives with her mother and attends 
the grade school in the factory. 
Costs for food for the family come 
to 64 percent of their income, but 
they still maintain a bank balance 
of 300 yuan. 

Wang Hsueh-chiu came to Shih- 
chiachuang from Tientsin in 1956. 
She now earns 64.40 yuan a month. 
Her husband, who works in the 

9 

same textile mill, gets 55 yuan. 
They have a six-year-old boy and 


two girls of five and three, and also 
support her 65-year-old mother-in- 
law. Another son contributes 25 
yuan a month towards her support. 
The family spends 70 percent of 
their total receipts for food, and has 
a bank deposit of 120 yuan. 

Another worker, Yen Cheng- 
yun, came from Liaoning province 
and is now 36. She gets 44 yuan 
per month. Her husband, working 
in a factory in another line of work 
in Shihchiachuang, earns 81 yuan. 
They have a 12-year-old boy and 
two girls, nine and one. Out of 
their total income of 125 yuan, they 
pay 72 percent for food. They have 
a bank deposit of more than 200 
yuan. 

These figures indicate a marked 
rise in the standard of living. Be¬ 
fore the liberation, food used to 
take up 75-85 percent of the total 
income, but now it accounts for 
about 70 percent. Thus the workers 
have more money to spend on 
other things. 

An investigation among 124 
families of textile workers found 


these facts on the 
consumers’ goods: 

ownership of 

1950 1972 

Bicycles 

1-2 

187 

Watches 

2 

134 

Sewing machines 

; 0 

69 

Radios 

0 

86 

Meat, eggs and fish — 

tradition- 


ally foods of a higher quality which 
working people once rarely ate — 
are becoming common in the diets 
of more and more textile workers. 
The number who have woolen 
clothing — more expensive than 
padded clothes and once strictly a 
luxury item — is steadily increas¬ 
ing. On the average, rent does not 
exceed 5 percent of the wage. 

The life of the Shihchiachuang 
textile workers is making marked 
improvement as the years go by, in 
keeping with their increased pro¬ 
duction. In 1970 they produced 527 
million meters of cloth. One-tenth 
of their annual production is ex¬ 
ported to more than 30 countries 
and regions. 


(Continued from p. 9) 

ganda for atheism. This is a fun¬ 
damental right of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple of all nationalities. 

Q. What has the new China done to 
develop education for the national 
minorities? 

Because of the policy of oppres¬ 
sion and discrimination of the 
reactionary ruling classes through 
the ages, education among the na¬ 
tional minorities was in a de¬ 
plorable state. Most of the working 
people could not go to school. There 
were very few schools. In Tibet, 
for example, there was not one 
regular school even of the primaiy 
level. All the serfs were illiterate. 
The feudal hold of the monastery, 
pillar of the serf system, kept the 
working people ignorant and back¬ 
ward. 


After liberation measures were 
taken to develop education for the 
minority peoples. Special sections 
or personnel in the education de¬ 
partments in the central and local 
governments give attention to this 
work. In minority areas where the 
people live sparsely scattered, 
classes and schools are more 
numerous than they would be if 
in proportion to the population. 
Limitations on age are extended 
for the minority people. Some 
schools run special preparatory 
classes for minority students to 
help them catch up with the others 
and go on to higher studies. 

To meet the need for teachers, 
in addition to sending Han teach¬ 
ers to assist in the development of 
minority education, special atten¬ 
tion is given to schools and classes 
for training teachers from the 
minority nationalities. 


Nationalities institutes, located 
in the capital, Peking, and other 
places, have been set up for train¬ 
ing minority cadres. Universities 
and colleges have been established 
in the principal minority areas, 
Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, Kwang- 
si, Yunnan, Kweichow, Chinghai, 
Ningsia and the Yenpien Korean 
Autonomous Chou in Kirin prov¬ 
ince. All higher institutes make 
it a point to seek out students of 
minority nationalities. 

Primary and middle schools have 
been set up extensively in all the 
minority areas so that the majority 
of school-age children are in 
school. Tibet, for example, has a 
nationalities institute, a teachers’ 
school, seven middle schools and 
2,500 primary schools. In 1971 
there were 30 times as many young 
people in school as in 1959, before 
the democratic reform. 
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Young patients go for a walk in the hospital grounds 


Careful study of the pulsebeat helps a doctor of traditional medicine diagnose a young patient’s illness 
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One of the wards. 


The doctors have a lot of expe¬ 
rience in surgery on children. 


The Peking Children’s Hospital, 
one of China’s biggest, handles over 
2,000 outpatients daily from new¬ 
born infants to children up to 14 
years old. It has nine departments 
and six sub-departments. Cover¬ 
ing a floor space of 32,000 square 
meters, the hospital has 600 beds, 
nearly four times the total number 
of children’s hospital beds in China 
before liberation. 

The hospital’s child care depart¬ 
ment popularizes knowledge of 
hygiene and disease prevention 
among families in the neighbor¬ 
hood and nurseries, kindergai tens 
and schools and supervises the 
treatment given there. Hospital 
personnel also do research on com¬ 
mon and frequently occuning ill 
nesses of childhood. 


The pathological museum is an aid 
to identifying special conditions in 
children’s research on their diseases. 


The hospital staff visits the homes and gives regular 
physical examinations to all children in the area it serves. 
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Kan liyu Biaoyan 

Seeing a Sports Exhibition 


kanle 

saw 


»'P 

A fa 

A $1 Jl 

-k itt 


** 


fit 



4un 

Zuotian, 

wo he 

wo pengyou 

qu Shoudu Tiyiiguan 

diyi. 

bisai 

dlir” de 

jingshen, 

gSi 

women 

Yesterday, 

I and 

my friend 

went Capital Stadium 

first, 

competition second” 

spirit. 

gave 

us 

T — 


Jr. 

4*- ‘ft o 

frtit 


&T7 

>¥*] 

fit 

* 



e yi chang tiyu 

biaoyan. 

Shoudu Tiyiiguan 

shi 

liuxiale 

shenkd 

de yinxiang. 




a 

sports 

exhibition. 

Capital Stadium 

is 

left 

deep 

impression. 






k 

fit 


kJf 

it 

Zhongguo zui 

da 

de 

tiyiiguan, 

bisai 

dating 

neng 

China’s most big 


stadium, 

competition 

court 

can 

± —7] 

A-f- 

/v. 


% m 

9 

zuo yiwan 

baqian 

ren. 

Datingli 

bai guazhe hen 

duo 

seat 10,000 

8,000 people. 

Court in 

also hanging very many 


J& tl #t#, JLff 4^ A/ 6 , 

jii fu biaoyu, xiande feichang zhuangyan. 

giant slogans, appears extraordinarily magnificent. 


fNS, 

Biaoyan kaishi, 
Exhibition started, 


it. 15 #4 

yiindongyuanmen juzhe 
sportspeople holding 


meili de 
beautiful 


huashu, 

bouquets, 

ic/f • 

dating. 

court. 


maizhe 

striding 


St ^7 

zhgngqi de 
even 


biifa, 

steps, 


3& A. 


% 

1 w \ m 

bisai 


jinru oisai 
entered competition 


*r5r > 
Jiezhe, 
Following, 


tamen biaoyanlc pingpangqiu, 
they exhibited ping-pong. 


yumaoqiu, 

badminton. 



f 

% 0 

it YH &*] 


paiqiu, lanqiu 

deng 

xiangmu. 

Tamen de 

biaoyan dou 

volleyball, basketball etc. 

items. 

Their 

exhibitions all 

$$ ^ 9 

PAa 


yij 

x am 

hen jingcai, 

ji 

jinzhang, 

jilie, 

you chongmanle 

quite excellent. 

both 

tense. 

sharp. 

and full of 


ffitt fit 

tuanjie youhao de qif£n. 

united friendly atmosphere. 


0 js * fit ^ f 

Zuotian de tiyii 
Yesterday’s sports 


tM-SL T 

biaoyan tixianle 
exhibition embodied 


“youyi 

‘Friendship 


Translation 

Yesterday my friend and 1 went to the Capital Stadium to see a 
sports exhibition. It is China’s largest stadium, with a competition 
court seating 18,000 people. It looked extraordinarily grand hung with 
many huge slogans. 

As the exhibition started, sportspeople carrying beautiful bouquets 
and marching in step entered the competition court. Then they put on 
exhibitions of ping-pong, badminton, volleyball and basketball. The 
exhibitions were all excellent — exciting and keen competition in an 
atmosphere of unity and friendship. 

Yesterday’s sports exhibition embodied the spirit of “Friendship 
first, competition second” and left a deep impression on us. 

Notes 

1. The particle zhe 4$. Adding the particle zhe ^ to a verb 

indicates continuous action as in yiindongyuanmen juzhe huaskii it i;i 
fn# =& «.& (sportspeople hold bouquets); bisai datingli guazhe hen du5 
ju fu biaoyu jt $ kft2.4t jfitH I & #15- (many giant slogans hang in 

the competition court). A verb phrase with zhe # is sometimes used as 
an adverb explaining the manner in which the main action is carried out, 
such as juzhe huashu ajfc # ft, jfc. in Tamen juzhe huashu jinru dating ffl 
# $ it j&XJc/f (They entered the court holding bouquets). 

2. Ordinal numbers. Placing di y, before a number makes it an 
ordinal number. E.g.: diyi £ — (first), difcr y,.=. (second), disan y =. 
(third), disi ye? (fourth),... 

3. Numbers over 100. The counting units are bai ^ (hundred), 

qian -f- (thousand), wan 7j (ten thousand), shiwan -\7J (hundred thou¬ 
sand), baiwan S’ 7f (million), qianwan -f -7j (ten million), yi it or wdnwan 
7 j 5? (hundred million), etc. For example, 18,000 is read yiwan baqiisn 
— ; 4,763,251 is read sibili qlshiliiiwan sanqian fcrbai wushiyl 

W V -t -1- rz 7) =.-f-.=. S £. -I" - o 

Exercises 

T. Read the following numbers; 

4,000 6,800 10,000 35,792 

II. Translate the following sentences into Chinese: 

1. Many people were sitting in the park. 

2. Sportspeople marching in step entered the competition court. 

3. This overcoat is both inexpensive and good. 

(Answers on p. 44) 
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Lesson 9 


it ft-r w ^ 

Beijing de Si Ji 

Peking’s Four Seasons 


$1^, fytfa 

Beijing de chuntian bijiao nuanhe, tdohuar kai 

Peking’s spring relatively warm, peach blossoms bloom, 


Translation 

Spring in Peking is rather warm, with peach blossoms in bloom and 
willow trees budding. There are many strollers in the parks. 


T, 


m % 

T 

. A 


St 

le, 

liushu 

fa yd 

le. 

Zai 

gongyudnli, 

youlan de 


willow trees bud. 


At 

parks in, 

strolling 



f . 





ren 

hen 

duo. 





people quite 

many. 






;It TjC 

Mi ML*- 


M, ft 

T m. 


Beijing 

de xiatian 

bijiao 

rd, changchang xia yu. 


Peking’s 

summer relatively 

hot, often 

falls rain. 
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Zh£ 

shi youyong de 

hao 

«... r 

JUie, 

haizimen 

zui xihuan 

This 

is swimming 

good 

season, 

children 

most like 


m o 

yduyong. 

swimming. 


Tianqi yue re, 
Weather more hot, 


>7}^ ^ A ^ 

youyong de rdn yufe 
swimming people more 


5 o 

duo. 

many. 


M- ^ ^ ^ 

Beijing de qiutian tianqi zui hao, jiaoyou de ren 
Peking’s autumn weather most good, picnic people 




fa # 

f 0 

& 

ty a, 

bi 


chuntian he xiatian dou 

duo. 

Zai 

jiaoqu, 

compared (to) spring and summer both 

more. 

At 

suburb, 


— 

miL 

- A 

0 

1 


daozi 


pian jlnhuang, mianhua 

yi pian 

xuebdi, 

rice 

a 

sheet gold, cotton 

a sheet snow white, 
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St 

T o 



fengshou 


de jijie yijlng ldidao 

le. 



bumper harvest season already arrived. 





lit Jfcft 4", tt *\ A, 

Beijing de dongtian bijiao leng, changchdng gua feng, 
Peking’s winter relatively cold, often blows wind, 


^ T #0 J* ^ -L 

you shihou xia xue. Sulran zhfcyang, m&tian zaoshang 

have times falls snow. Although thus, every day morning 


Summer in Peking is rather hot and it rains often. This is a good 
season for swimming. The children are the ones who like swimming 
most. The hotter the weather, the more swimmers there are. 

Peking's autumn weather is the best and there are more picnickers 
than in spring or summer. The golden expanses of rice and snow-white 
ones of cotton in the suburbs show that the harvest season is here. 

Winter in Peking is rather cold. It is often windy and sometimes 
snows. In spite of this, every morning many people run long distances 
or do exercises, and even more people can be seen on the skating rinks. 


Notes 

1. bl it. Chinese uses the preposition bl to express com¬ 

parison between two interrelated things. The general form is: A tf; 
B followed by a description of the difference. For example, Qiutian bi 
dongtian nuanhe ft £ *£-*-*. (Autumn is warmer than winter); 
Zai Beijing, xiatian bi chuntian yu duo > (In 

Peking, it rains more in summer than in spring). 

2. gfeng £ and zui ft. In Chinese, the adverb gfcng £ indicates 

the comparative, as in Liubingchangshang gfcng rfcnao $ * Jt £ ft fQ 
(The skating rinks are livelier), which implies that other places for 
exercising are lively. JInh&u women bixu gfcng duo de li&nxi 4i in •* 
fft £ £ % (We must practice even more from now on) implies that 

we have practiced a lot before. 

The adverb zui £ indicates the superlative, as in Hdizimen zui 
xihuan yduyong «^Hn ft-g-ft # (Children like swimming most) and 

Beijing sh5udu tiyiiguan shi Zhongguo zui da de tlyuguan ft # If rip (k tf iff 
^ ® ft ftHktf iff (Peking’s Capital Stadium is China’s largest sta¬ 
dium). 

3. Sentences without a spoken subject. For some sentences it is 
either impossible or unnecessary to mention the subject. For example, 
Xisk xue le T'J T (It’s snowing); Xia yu le T rfj T (It’s raining); Gua 
feng le #] R 7 (There’s a wind blowing); Ydo xue hao Zhongwen, bixu 
duo shuo duo lianxi **# + *, * M Z vi P « 3 (If one wants to learn 
Chinese well, one must speak and practice a lot). Because snow, rain 
and wind are natural phenomena, there is no subject. “If one wants 
to learn Chinese well, one must speak and practice a lot” refers to all 
students of Chinese. For these two types of sentence, it is unnecessary 
to answer the questions “who” or “what”, so they simply consist of a 

predicate. 

4. yufe ... yufe ... We use this construction to express the 
fact that one situation develops along with another, as in Tianqi yufe 
rfe, yduyong de rdn yufe duo ^ ft» ;if ;<Mt A.4& £ (The hotter the 
weather, the more swimmers there are). 


Exercise 


%. 9 A. 

hen duo ren 

quite many people 


m 3 

lianxi changpao, 
practice long run. 


duanlian shenti. 
temper body. 


£ AW. 

Liubingchangshang g£ng rdnao. 
Ice skating rinks on more lively. 


Translate the following sentences into Chinese; 

1. His health is better than mine. 

2. The scenery in Peking’s Hsiangshan Park is more beautiful in 
autumn. 

3. I saw a sports exhibition yesterday and the ping-pong was best. 

(Answers on p. 44) 
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Army Hospital 
Serves the People 

KUN CHUN 


Army doctors treat patients in an area populated by minority nationalities. 



VER since he was three, when 
polio left both of his legs 
paralyzed, 26-year-old Yang Shu- 
sen, a peasant’s son, had been 
unable to walk. One day last 
year he appeared in the county 
town near his home in the Lunan 
Yi Autonomous County in Yun¬ 
nan province walking with the 
aid of a stick, greeting everyone 
he knew with a broad smile. Peo¬ 
ple gathered around and shower¬ 
ed him with questions. “How did 
this come about?” “How come 
you’re walking?” 

“The army — the army hospi¬ 
tal,” said the young man, and de¬ 
scribed how after 20 days of acu¬ 
puncture and other treatments his 
legs had recovered their feeling. 
Soon he was able to stand and 
learn to walk. 

The hospital that treated Yang 
Shu-sen is attached to a unit of the 
People’s Liberation Army under 
the Kunming command. Since it 
was set up on the basis of the me¬ 
dical teams of two regiments 
under the Eighth Route Army in 
the days of the War of Resistance to 
Japan, the hospital has been prac¬ 
ticing what Chairman Mao teaches 
about serving the people whole¬ 
heartedly. Through long years of 
revolutionary struggle, while ful¬ 
filling its task as an army hospital, 
it has given treatment to the peo¬ 
ple wherever the unit was fighting 
or stationed, and developed close 
ties with the masses of the people. 

The year 1943, when the army 
unit was fighting Japanese aggres¬ 
sion around Chinyuan county in 
north China’s Shansi province, was 
a time of great difficulty. The 
countryside suffered from the Jap¬ 
anese invaders’ killing and loot¬ 
ing. The anti-Japanese bases set 
up under Communist Party leader¬ 
ship were blockaded by the Kuo- 
mintang forces, who were ex¬ 
tremely active in opposing any¬ 
thing Communist but extremely 
passive when it came to fighting 
the Japanese. Supplies of all 
kinds were hard to come by, drugs 
and medicines most of all. Like 
the combat units, when grain was 
short the medical personnel gave 
their own rations to the people 
and stayed their hunger with wild 
plants and tree bark foraged in the 
mountains. They tried to over- 
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come the shortage of medicines by 
collecting medicinal herbs. 

Once the unit ambushed a Japa¬ 
nese supply convoy and secured 
some sulfa drugs, very much need¬ 
ed for treating wound infections. 
When they learned that there was 
an outbreak of an infectious intes¬ 
tinal disease among the people in 
a nearby village, without hesita¬ 
tion the unit's Party committee 
made the sulfa available for their 
use and sent hospital personnel to 
the village. 

The people reciprocated such 
thoughtfulness with wholehearted 
support for the army. Once as the 
Japanese swept through an area in 
their “mopping-up” operation, a 
medical orderly in charge of moving 
some 200 sick and wounded to 
safety lost contact with the unit. 
When their food and medicine ran 
out, he appealed to the local peo¬ 
ple who promptly came forward 
with what they could find and 
helped with the nursing. When 
the enemy’s search reached their 
part of the mountains, the local 
militia used “sparrow-hop” tactics 
— a small foray here and another 
there — to divert the enemy so 
that they would not find the sick 
and wounded. 



Helping the people improve environmental sanitation 


During the Huai-Hai campaign, 
one of the three decisive ones in 
the war for liberation, the hospital 
often had to work under very dif¬ 
ficult conditions, such as operating 
in trenches by the light of storm 
lanterns or flashlights. They were 
able to carry on and save many 
lives because they had the unstint¬ 
ing help of the people in the war 
zone and the old revolutionary 

bases. 

A FTER the liberation, the army 
unit was stationed in Yun¬ 
nan province. Carrying on the 
traditions of the war years, 
the hospital treats people of the 
many nationalities that live in 
the region. Its staff and othei 
army medical personnel went out 
and aided special anti-malaria 
teams in campaigns to combat the 
disease, which was still pi evalcnt 
in some areas. They gave regular 
medical examinations to both 
army personnel and the local peo¬ 
ple and helped the latter with en¬ 
vironmental sanitation. These 


measures brought about a vast im¬ 
provement in health there. The 
incidence of malaria has been 
drastically cut. 

The staff has always tried to 
treat as many cases as possible 
within the local area. In 1958 it 
successfully removed a 9.5-kg. 
abdominal tumor for a peasant 
woman. 

When Chairman Mao called on 
medical workers in 1965 to put the 
emphasis of medical and health 
care on the rural areas, the hospi¬ 
tal, in addition to its work on the 
premises, began to send teams to 
tour the surrounding villages. 

One such team visited the Paotzu 
production brigade in a commune 
near a place called Stone Forest. 
In the homes of the brigade mem¬ 
bers where the hospital staff stay¬ 
ed, they carried water and swept 
the courtyards in the old PLA 
tradition, and worked in the fields 
with the commune members. The 
consultation and operation room 


was set up in some rooms vacated 
for the occasion. 

The team performed a hernia 
operation on a 53-year-old peasant 
named Wei Kuo-cheng, freeing 
him from pain which he had suf¬ 
fered for more than 30 years. With 
acupuncture and other treatment, 
they restored the use of 10-year- 
old Chang Yung’s right leg, which 
had been paralyzed by polio. Some 
time later when a doctor went to 
see how the boy was doing, he 
found him swimming about in a 
stream, catching fish. 

In a three-month tour the team 
treated 16,000 patients and per¬ 
formed 676 stomach, spleen, gall 
bladder, appendix and other 
operations. In their hands, many 
people recovered the full or 
partial function of paralyzed 
limbs. Some deaf-mutes were 
enabled to hear and to learn to 
speak for the first time in their 
lives. In short-term classes the 
team trained 64 health workers for 
commune production teams and 
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Dr. Kuo Nien-tsu (first 
from right), vice-director 
of the army hospital, and 
other army medical per¬ 
sonnel visiting with Yang 
Yung-chun (center). 


taught three doctors at the brigade 
health stations to perform minor 
surgery. 

'THE hospital staff often goes on 
cross-country training with 
combat units. After a day of climb¬ 
ing mountains and fording streams, 
in the evening they make the 
rounds of villages wherever the 
unit camps. One day last spring 
after an overnight stay in a village, 
it was just after lunch and they 
were packed to leave when a woman 
came up to them. She had heard 
about the army’s deeds and had 
travelled a long distance hoping to 
have them look at a growth in her 
neck. The doctors found it was a 
tumor of the thyroid gland. They 
unpacked and prepared for sur¬ 
gery. Late that night, after 
finishing the operation and giving 
the local health station detailed 
instructions on postoperative care, 
they repacked and set out to catch 
up with the combat unit. 

One day in 1969 a commune 
member brought his 16-year-old 
son Yang Chia-hsi to the hospital. 
The boy was only 1.2 meters tall 
and as thin as a stick, but with a 
huge protruding belly. He had 
been born with what was described 
as a “hard knot” in his abdomen. 
Examination by local hospitals had 


not produced any definite conclu¬ 
sion on what it was. As the boy 
grew older the “knot” also became 
bigger. Gradually he found it hard 
to stand, and had to lie in bed all 
the time and be looked after by his 
family. 

The hospital Party committee 
directed that a special group be 
formed to study the case and 
called on the whole hospital to offer 
ideas. After a week’s exami¬ 
nation and observation the case 
was diagnosed as a teratoma, or 
congenital tumor. It would be re¬ 
moved by surgery, with Dr. Kuo 
Nien-tsu, the hospital’s vice-direc¬ 
tor, in charge. Careful considera¬ 
tion was given to the plan for 
operation and measures were 
worked out to cope with all pos¬ 
sible emergencies. Officers and 
men of the army unit volunteered 
in great numbers to donate blood, 
and soon 5,000 cc. of blood was in 
readiness. The operation took 12 
hours. The tumor, which weighed 
19 kilograms, was removed with¬ 
out a hitch. 

As an expression of gratitude, 
the boy changed his name to Yang 
Yung-chun, meaning “support the 
army”. When a member of the 
hospital looked him up in his home 
village not long ago, he found that 
Yang had grown tall and robust, a 


mainstay in the work of his pro¬ 
duction team. “We’re expecting at 
least 900 jin per mu,” the young 
man said with a sweeping gesture 
towards the fields of ripening rice, 
“and because the PLA cured me, I 
have had a hand in growing this 
beautiful crop.” 


Answers to Language 
Corner Exercises 

Lesson 8 

I. 

E9 ft ft ft/Y IT — 3F 

S.77 JL-f )L')r 

II. 

1. 

2. it W fn £ it ft W $ 

3. ilftft*.*fc4£ft5Ufr 0 

Lesson 9 

1. ft £ ft it ft V] # ft 
if o 

2. ft ft, 

T 0 

3. 

'oH y ft -ft ft f!) ft- 0 
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N a topographical map of 
^ China, most of the eastern 
section is colored light green. This 
represents three large plains, the 
Northeast Plain, the North China 
Plain and the Middle-Lower Yang¬ 
tze River Plain, each covering 
about 300,000 square kilometers. 
Together they form one continuous 
plains area of a million square kil¬ 
ometers stretching from the moun¬ 
tains on their west to the coast, 
and occupying a tenth of the 
country’s territory. They are the 
most densely populated part of 
China, the region where cities are 
most numerous, and the most im¬ 
portant farming area. In addition 
to these three, China has a number 
of smaller plains areas. 

The Northeast Plain 

This, the country’s largest plain, 
is mainly the product of alluvial 


deposits of the Sunghua, Nunkiang 
and Liaoho rivers in northeast 
China. Lying between the Chang- 
pai and Greater and Lesser 
Khingan mountains, it measures 
1,000 kilometers from north to 
south and 400 kilometers from east 
to west at the widest part. The 
Sankiang Plain at the northeastern 
corner of the country, where the 
Sunghua, Heilung and Wusuli riv¬ 
ers converge, is included in this 
area. 

The Northeast Plain is generally 
not more than 200 meters above 
sea level. The terrain is gently 
rolling, and in most places there is 
thick black soil. It is China’s fa¬ 
mous soybean-growing area, and 
also produces sorghum, wheat, 
sugar beets and flax. 

Before liberation most of the 
northern and northeastern parts 


of the plain were desolate 
grasslands known as the “great 
northern wilds”. Now many large 
state farms set up there on 
1,333,000 hectares of virgin land 
are big producers of grain and 
meat. The “great northern wilds” 
has become the “great northern 
granary”. 

The southern part of this plain is 
the Panchin district around the 
mouth of the Liaoho River. Suffer¬ 
ing from waterlogging nine years 
out of ten, it was known as the 
“great southern wilds”. Land rec¬ 
lamation, especially construction 
done during the last few years, has 
turned it into a large irrigated 
area. With convenient transport, 
the Northeast Plain is an industrial 
region. The main cities on the plain 
are Shenyang, Harbin and Chang¬ 
chun. 

The North China Plain 

The land here in the lower 
reaches of the Yellow River was 
created by the Yellow, Huai and 
Haiho rivers. Even now most of it 
is less than 50 meters above sea 
level. The North China Plain is 
bordered on the north by the Yen- 


Outside the city of Shanghai the Lower Yangtze Plain is crisscrossed with streams. 


























A good harvest of wheat on the Sankiang Plain in northeast China. 


around Poyang Lake. Most of this 
land is less than 100 meters above 
sea level, and around the lakes and 
rivers, less than 50 meters. The 
Yangtze Delta and the area along 
the Yangtze in Anhwei province 
are usually referred to as the 
Lower Yangtze Plain. Here the 
land is barely 10 meters above sea 
level. 

Within the Middle-Lower Yang¬ 
tze Plain, both in the north and 
south, are hills and mountains of 
altitudes from 200 to 500 meters. 
Among them are several known 
for their scenic beauty, Mt. Lu- 
shan, Huangshan, Tienmu and 
Tapieh. 


shan Mountains and on the west 
by the Taihang Mountains and the 
highlands of western Honan prov¬ 
ince. On the south it extends into 
northern Kiangsu and Anhwei 
provinces where it meets the 
Middle-Lower Yangtze Plain, and 
on the east to the Pohai and Yel¬ 
low seas. 

The Yellow River divides the 
North China Plain into the Haiho 
Plain in the north and the Huang- 
huai Plain in the south. The enor¬ 
mous quantities of silt deposited 
by the Yellow River as it slows 
down in crossing the flat plain 
have caused the riverbed to grad¬ 
ually rise above the surrounding 
land. In the past this area suffered 
from catastrophic floods as the 
river would burst its dykes two 
years out of three. 

The Huai and Haiho rivers and 
their tributaries also produced se¬ 
rious floods because during the 
high water season the water rushes 
down faster than it can be 
discharged along the lower reaches. 

After liberation the Communist 
Party and People’s Government led 
great armies of working people in 
a battle to control the Yellow, Huai 
and Haiho rivers. They constructed 
many projects of large, medium 
and small size for water conserva¬ 
tion and irrigation. This region’s 
periodic floods and spring droughts 
have been brought to an end. 

The Chinese people have lived 
and worked along the Yellow 


River since ancient times, and 
there they created Chinese culture. 
The alluvium that covers the area 
is very fertile. Annual precipita¬ 
tion is about 600 millimeters. The 
hot wet summers are favorable to 
the growth of crops. This is an im¬ 
portant agricultural area, produc¬ 
ing wheat and also cotton, sesame 
seed, peanuts and tobacco. The 
coast of the Pohai and Yellow seas 
is suitable for drying sea salt in 
the sun. The famous northern 
Kiangsu and Changlu salt-produc¬ 
ing districts are located there. The 
latter is also one of the country’s 
important producers of alkali. 

The city of Peking, the national 
capital, is situated on the north¬ 
western edge of the North China 
Plain. Tientsin, located near Po¬ 
hai Sea, is an important industrial 
city and the biggest commercial 
port in north China. 

The Grand Canal crosses the 
eastern part of the plain, starting 
from Peking in the north. At 
Tientsin it runs southward through 
the North China Plain and Middle- 
Lower Yangtze Plain. It has a total 
length of 1,782 kilometers. 

The Middle-Lower Yangtze Plain 

After passing through the beau¬ 
tiful Wushan Mountains between 
Szechuan and Hupeh provinces, 
the Yangtze River enters this plain 
which is really two plains. The 
Middle Yangtze Plain includes the 
plains of northern Hunan and cen¬ 
tral Hupeh provinces and the area 
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The Yangtze plain is crisscrossed 
by rivers and studded with lakes. 
Tungting, Poyang, Taihu and Chao- 
hu lakes, the famous big fresh¬ 
water lakes in China, are located 
there. All these rivers and lakes 
are a rich source of fish, lotus seeds 
and roots, water chestnuts and 
reeds. The low-lying Yangtze Del¬ 
ta is known as the “water country” 
for its numerous lakes, rivers and 
streams which facilitate travel by 
boat. There are many large and 
small watercourses connecting 
Taihu Lake and the Yangtze. Be¬ 
tween the streams are rice paddies, 
mulberry orchards, bamboo groves 
and fish ponds. This area is known 
as the “land of fish and rice”. 


The Middle-Lower Yangtze Plain 
is one of China’s most important 
farming areas for rice, cotton, 
wheat, rapeseed, hemp and co¬ 
coons. From the plain rise a num¬ 
ber of beautiful pine-covered hills, 
some of them even rising out of 
the lakes themselves. 

In the old days, from May to 
September, the period of heaviest 
rainfall in the Yangtze valley, there 
would be floods on the plains of 
northern Hunan and central Hu¬ 
peh. After liberation, the local 
people, led by the Party and gov¬ 
ernment, built several thousand 
kilometers of dykes along the 
Yangtze and its tributaries. They 


constructed a large number of wa- 
terlocks, culverts, reservoirs and 
power stations. The biggest such 
project is the Ching River flood di¬ 
version project completed on the 
middle Yangtze in 1953. It has 
freed from waterlogging 866,000 
hectares of farmland on the plains 
of northern Hunan and central 
Hupeh. This has greatly increased 
agricultural production there. 

The area along the Yangtze, 
China’s largest river, is one of 
flourishing economic activity, and 
the river is a busy navigation 
channel. On it are located the big 
cities of Shanghai, Wuhan and 
Nanking. 


The level land of the North China Plain in Hopei province has been laid out in neat squares for irrigation. 






















In Memory of Edgar Snow 

Your brief description of the life and 
work of Edgar Snow demonstrates a great 
reality, that is: the Chinese people are 
loyal to those who possess integrity. 

J.E.M. 

Medellin , Colombia 

Keeps One Informed 

At the embassy of the PRC in Stockholm, 
during a reception honoring delegates to 
the UN Conference on the Human Environ¬ 
ment, I received the June 1972 issue of 
China Reconstructs. I was very pleased 
with it, because it not only reminds me of 
my wonderful weeks in your country 
during January and February, but also 
keeps one informed of developments. 

E.F.W. 

Katzelsdorf, Austria 

An Interesting Subject 

The article “Who Invented Paper” (June 
1972), a subject both historical and scien¬ 
tific, interested me very much. Readers 
are eager to read this article for it can 
make them happy and dispel their fatigue 


and worry. I also enjoyed the back cover 
of this issue — Sanya Harbor, Hainan 
Island. Representing the fascinating beau¬ 
tiful scenery in China, it shows the 
golden sun setting in the west and rows 
of fishing boats in the harbor ready to sail 
out next morning. 

A.A.S. 

Aleppo, Syria 


Ingenuity at Work 

I have not been able to read as thor¬ 
oughly as I would like each copy of China 
Reconstructs, but when I can I enjoy going 
over back copies, and I find I am gradually 
learning something of general significance 
about socialist revolution and construction. 
For instance, it is often said that in a 
socialist country there is insufficient 
incentive for a healthy and spirited labor 
force and productivity. From so many of 
your articles I get the very opposite im¬ 
pression (“Sandstone Hollow’s Twenty- 
Year Battle”, January 1972 and “Science in 
the Countryside”, April 1972 are two good 
examples). It seems to me that individual 
and group ingenuity and persistence is 
more remarkably and successfully at work 
there than in most historical situations. 

S.M. 

Oakland, U.S.A. 


Intellectuals 

The article by Tsien Ling-hi about his 
experiences in discovering his need to 
work with and get to know the people 
better must hit close to home for many 
readers who, like myself, are interested in 


China from an intellectual point of view. 
The essay was smoothly written and I 
found it very satisfying to read about so¬ 
cialist experiences written in natural Eng¬ 
lish. The quality of language served the 
more useful purpose of making it easy for 
me to understand and sympathize with 
Tsien’s discovery of the gaps in his knowl¬ 
edge and ability. The discovery of the 
uselessness of intellectual pride is always 
difficult, and from such a well-written 
article I felt I learned in advance some of 
the pitfalls I myself have not yet tripped 
into. The article also encouraged me to 
continue my attempts to reeducate myself 
and to learn from the working people. 

M.R. 

Hong Kong 

Changes in Shanghai 

I am a Lebanese businessman living in 
Colombia. 

The article “Shanghai Advances on the 
Socialist Road” (July 1972) made a deep 
impression on me. It reflects the funda¬ 
mental changes in Shanghai, namely, it is 
no longer a place infested with gambling 
dens, brothels and gangsters. It also shows 
how the revolution in this city has con¬ 
verted the ownership of enterprises by a 
few monopoly capitalists into ownership by 
the state and militant people. A former 
racecourse has become a beautiful park for 
the people to spend their leisure time and 
holidays in. It ruined and impoverished 
families in the past and now brings 
strollers comfort and rest. 

E.X.A.N. 

Guajira , Colombia 
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STAMPS OF 
NEW CHINA 




Asian Table Tennis Championships Issue 


TN honor of the First Asian Table Tennis Championships, the 
Ministry of Communications of the People’s Republic of 
China issued a set of stamps on September 2, 1972. The stamps 
have four designs. 

Stamp 1, 8 Jen, the emblem of the First Asian Table Tennis 
Championships. In the background are green hills and sturdy 
pines, symbolizing the solidarity and friendship among the peo¬ 
ple of Asia. Vermilion, gold, deep bluish green, green and blue. 

Stamp 2, 8 fen, a group of young people, bouquets and table 
tennis bats in hand, welcome friends from other Asian countries 
and regions. Magenta, vermilion, orange, green, blue and 
greenish-yellow. 

Stamp 3, 8 Jen, a pair of young players engaged in a mixed 
doubles match. The flowering hedge behind them symbolizes 
the vigorous growth of table tennis in Asia. Vermilion, greenish- 
yellow, light salmon, brown, green and light blue. 

Stamp 4, 22 fen, three women players from different parts 
of Asia chatting gaily. Emerald, indigo, vermilion, apple-green, 
salmon, rose and greenish-yellow. 

The words in gold on the first stamp and in red on the other 
three stamps read: “First Asian Table Tennis Championships, 
1972, Peking.” All stamps measure 30 X40 mm. PerJ. 11. 
Photogravured. Serial numbers 45-48. 
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